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THIS WAY DOWN... 

The blue*groy eyes tlanted sideways at him* 

"I was asleep before you came into my life, 
Tony. Now I am awoke— gloriously, moddening- 
ly awake. I intend to moke the most of my wak¬ 
ing hours " 

He stared at her, mingled desire and rasenf- 
menf burning in his dark eyes. She gazed back, 
letting the dark, silken fringe of her lashes droop 
slowly. 

He hissed a Spanish oath. All too well she 
knew what she could do to him with that slow 
drooping of her lids. Suddenly she held out her 
pate, rounded arms. 

^"Come to mel" she whispered. 

He gripped the chair but he knew he was pow¬ 
erless to resist. Another instant and he was within 
the circle of the soft arms, her lips burning 
against his. 

He gasped as her mouth drew away for an 
instant. 

"Here/' she said, "is your ticket to hell—but 
I think you'll enjoy the trip . . 
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CHAPTEB ONE 


Not Good Wife MaterUd 


"I’d have been better o£E if I had married a woman 
like you.” "" 

Tom Grant said it in a flat, monotonous voice, and 
he did not look at her when he said it. He stared out 
of the wide window spangled with Manhattan’s 
light-glitter, through which danced a few snow- 
fl^es like feathery marionettes against a background 
of black velvet. His lean, bronzed face was somber 
as the night that shouldered against the light rays. 

Iris regarded him with a hint of amusement—tem¬ 
pered by something else—in her rather long, black- 
lashed, gray-green eyes. 

“And you would have had the sudden and unex¬ 
pected demise of your two respectable aunts and 
your equally respectable uncle on your conscience,” 
she said, slightly accenting respectable, “I am sure 
they would have suffered a collective stroke the 
instant they heard about it.” 

“I don’t give a hang,” Grant growled. “I still say 
Td have been better off with a woman like you 
instead of the one I married.” 

“Why did you many her, then?” 

“You just voiced the three reasons.” 
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“I should think in such an important matter you 
would have had a mind of your own.” 

Grant shrugged his broad shoulders. “Suppose I 
should have been firmer,” he admitted. “But Aunt 
Mattie and Aunt Hepzibah raised me from a kid; 
and Uncle Abner put up the money to get me 
through engineering college, and gave me a job with 
his organization. So I sort of hesitated to go against 
their wishes.” 

Iris smiled a little, her red lips, which did not 
need lipstick, curving derisively. 

“And so,” she summed up, “you allowed them to 
"marry you to a woman eminently correct, precisely 
cultured—and utterly frigid.” 

Grant s voice was a bit sullen whefn he answered. 

“Bertha s a dam attractive woman, outwardly, at 
least. And she is the daughter of one of Uncle 
Abner’s oldest and most valued friends. Oh, I sup¬ 
pose I was a fool, but I was rather young, not 
exactly experienced with women. It happened ten 
years ago, remember." 

“And how long did it take you to acquire wisdom?” 

"Oh, the first night I vaguely felt something wasn’t 
as it should be. But for quite a while I thought things 
would work out, Then I got to wondering if there 
wasn’t something wrong with me. Perhaps I was 
asking too much of Bertha.” 

Iris’ smile became more derisive. “Something her 
kind of a woman always strives to impress on her 
husband. Sometimes they really succeed in making 
him believe it.” 

“She came close to it,” Grant confessed. 

“But you learned some women were different?” 
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“Yes, dam near all of them. That’s when I changed 
my mind and decided it was possible that the trouble 
was with her.” 

Iris crossed her loiees, her shapely thighs a white 
glimmer through the gauzy fabric of her black che¬ 
mise. It was an exciting garment, Grant had to admit 
to himself. Especially on Iris. It came bust high and 
himg gracefully to a point an mch or two above her 
pretty knees. A flesh-tinted satin ribbon ran through 
loops of black lace worked into the fabric along its 
upper edge, where it caressed and cuddled her 
straining form. One wide black strap of the same 
lacy, ribbon-threaded material had slipped off her 
shoulder and hung loosely over her arm. Staring 
Grant wondered why a girl would ever want to wear 
another color or style of slip—even though, as he 
well knew, the chemise as an undergarment had been 
more or less out of style for years. Now the women 
were wearing things like this as frocks and dresses. 

She cupped her round little chin in her hand and 
regarded him closely. 

"You say she hasn’t the appearance of a cold 
woman?” 

“No, confound it!” Grant answered. “|ust the op¬ 
posite. Looked to have everything a woman needed 
to have. I can’t say as I ever saw a rnore beautiful 
woman. She was larger than you, but her figure was 
darned near as good. Plenty of curves where they 
should be. Look at her, and you’d figure she’s warm 
as toast.” 

“Perhaps she is.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 
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‘1 mean ” Iris replied slowly, "‘that perhaps you 
weren’t the man for her,’’ 

Grant bristled. “You should be in a position to 
know better/’ he growled. 

Iris smiled again, condescendingly. “I’ve noticed,” 
she said, “that because a man really satisfies one 
woman—or several women—he is firmly of the opinion 
that he is God’s little gift to all women. As it hap¬ 
pens, Tom, that isn’t so. To certain women he may 
not appeal in the least. Now don’t think I’m dis¬ 
paraging your obvious charms, my dear,” she added 
quickly as Grant was about to interrupt. ‘Td say 
that it was not Bertha’s fault,'and not yours either. 

It was just a case of two people not properly mated. 
Why, I couldn’t say. Perhaps there is no explanation * 
as to why. It is an indubitable fact that two people 
may be, as individuals, fine people in every way, and 
still be utterly unsuited to one anotber. Sugar and 
salt are excellent when used properly. Mix them to¬ 
gether and you get an unsavory mess. They certainly 
do not complement one another. The same goes for 
men and women. I'd say you weren’t the man for 
Bertha. And I’ll predict that somewhere there is a 
man for her, if she can only find him,” 

“You may have somethmg there,” Grant admitted. 

’ “Begins to look that way. Been more than six years 
since we definitely broke off. Now all of a sudden 
she packs up and goes to Reno. I don’t figure she’s 
going for her health—she never lacked that. The 
only reason I can assign for her suddenly wanting 
a divorce is that some other man has come into the 
picture.” 

“Still want her, Tom?” V 
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“No,” he replied positively. “But I’ll have to admit 
she exerts a certain pull ou me. She’s a beauty. I 
defy any man to be around her and not get up con¬ 
siderable steam. Yet I have enough sense to realize 
she and I could never make a go of it. Just as you, 
doubtless, hit the nail on the head when you said 
I’m not the man for her, she is definitely not my kind 
of woman. As I said in the beginning, I'd have been 
a dam sight better oS if I'd married the kind of 
woman you are.” 

“I’m afraid my kind of woman is hardly the marry¬ 
ing kind," Iris observed quietly. 

“I don't see why not.” 

“Every man’s woman, and every woman’s man,” 
Iris quoted. “Hardly good wife material” 

"You ambisextrous hellionl" 

“Maybe I am, but I like it.” 

"You show good taste, anyway,” he gr^ed. 

"You’ve proved we agree on that score,” she 
countered. 

Crant shook with laughter. “So far as you’re con¬ 
cerned, at least,” he admitted. “Iris, I think one of 
the reasons I’m so attracted to you is because you’re 
so darned quick on the come-back. And you can 
always make me laugh,” he chuckled. 

Iris leaned back in her chair, locking her slender 
hands behind her curly brovm head, her lithe body 
seeming to ripple, her breasts standing out round 
and firm under the silky black chemise. Grant drew 
a deep breath. 

“Tfou do things to mel” he exclaimed. 

Iris stretched like a contented cat, her greenish 
eye» glintin g sideways at him. 
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‘Tm glad I do," she said. "1 like to be told that" 

**1 suppose you have been, frequently," 

"WeU-" 

“Darned charity, that's what you are " 

Again the gray-green eyes glinted sideways through 
the thick, dark fringe of lashes. She gestured lan¬ 
guidly to the numerous paintings adorning the walls 
of the studio apartmentj and at the three easels upon 
each of which was an uncompleted sketch. 

“I am a fairly successful commercial artist, you 
know," she remarked. “So why shouldn’t I go in for 
charity?” 

“I’m not disparaging your various accomplish¬ 
ments,” he grunted. “Everybody knows you're tops 
in your field—your professional field. And too blasted 
many know you’re also tops in your—er—recreational 
fieldl” 

“It’s nice to be appreciated.” 

“At least you’re honest about it,” Tom said, smiling 
at her thoughtful expression. 

“What's the sense of being dishonest? It wouldn't 
fool anybody, including mysetf, I never hold a brief 
for self-deception ” 

“Just another of the things I like about you, your 
honesty,” Grant remarked. “I believe you’d be honest 
under any circumstances ” 

Iris shrugged her shm shoulders. “What is hon¬ 
esty?” she asked. “Could the term be applied to me, 
a woman of the twilight zone?” 

“What do you mean by that—the twilight zone?” 

“Well, I'm a woman in that dubious category be¬ 
tween legalized and outside-the-law love.” 

“Legalized love?” 
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"Yes, the kind sanctified by the marriage vow.” 

"Suppose you explain what you mean.” 

"Any woman who marries for a reason other than 
love is, in my opinion, on the same level wi^ street 
walkers working the main stem,” Iris replied slowly* 
“She's taking pay for it. Doing it under contract, as 
it were ” 

“Then you consider love the only basis upon which 
to build a marriage?” ' 

"I do.” 

“There are some quite successful marriages in 
which love plays only a small part.” 

Iris shrugged again. “I woul^'t call that type of 
mmriage successful,” she replied. “It is utterly devoid 
of beauty, which is essential.” 

“Now the artist is speaking.” - 

"Nol The woman.” 

“And you don't approve of a marriage of con¬ 
venience?” 

“I didn't say I disapproved. My taste just doesn't 
run that way.” 

"And I suppose you would consider my marriage 
legalized love-making.” 

'*Worse, She took pay, and didn't give for value ^ 
received. Violated her contract, as it were.” 

“It would be amusing to hear you teU Bertha 
that,” he chuckled. 

“She would be very properly shocked, and doubt¬ 
less quite offended and quite angry, altogether with¬ 
out reason.” 

“Bertha wasn't entirely to blame.” 

"It's nice to hear you say that—but why did she 
marry you, then?” 
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This time it was Grant who shrugged. 

“Her mother was socially ambitious,” he replied. 
“And after all, I am, by accident of birth, one of the 
Grants, you know.” 

“What was her background?” 

“Sohd, substantial, eminently respectable, mid- 
western, old American stock. Made their money in 
the lumber and feed business. Came to New York to 
spend it. Her mother got a yen to climb the social 
ladder.” 

“And used her daughter as the first rung. Social 
ambition is even worse than an excessive love of 
money.” 

"You haven’t any? Social aspirations, I mean.” 

“None. And if I did, my background would be a 
considerable handicap. My father was a Greek emi¬ 
grant. Came here and worked in the Pittsburgh steel 
mills. Made good money and managed to give me 
something* of an education, and a term in art school, 
before he got in the way of a burning crucible. He 
was cremated before his time. The shock killed my 
mother.” 

“Then your name really is Kondylis?” 

"Yes.” 

Grant looked thoughtful. “There was a great Gre¬ 
cian family by that name,” he remarked. “The advis¬ 
ers, and makers, of kings, down through the ages. 
Even into modem times. Seems to me certain mem¬ 
bers of it were exiled after the first World War.” 

The dark lashes dropped a trifle over the gray- 
green eyes. 

“Names mean little,” she said. 

“I suppose so,” Grant admitted. “But yours cer- 
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tainly is beautiful, at any rate—Iris Kondylis. Sounds 
like a line from Homer.” 

“IVe a notion I would have fitted into the Homer¬ 
ic epics,” Iris remarked thoughtfully. “As a con¬ 
temporary of Briseis, perhaps. She was, you know, 
the favorite of the great hero Achilles, and later of 
King Agamemnon himself.” 

“A good parallel,” Grant admitted. “She teas passed 
around considerably. But^ somehow, you remind me 
more of Thais.” 

“Thais came later,” Iris pointed out. “She was Alex¬ 
ander s lady, so the story goes. After Alexander’s 
death, she lived with Ptolemy Lagi, King of Egypt. 
The Athenians said he married her. Quite a prosaic 
ending for an Athenian courtesan famous for her 
wit and beauty.” 

“Athanael, in Massenet’s opera, calls her a shame¬ 
less courtesan,” Grant interpolated. 

“That most have been another Thais,” Iris replied. 
“The original Thais could hardly have tempted a 
Christian monk, having lived a good many hundred 
years before the dawn of the Christiaii era. Doubtless 
she was also shameless, not considering she had any* 
thing to be ashamed of for following her natural 
instincts. Incidentally, she bore Kin g Ptolemy a 
daughter who was named Irene, so the story goes.” 

‘TTou trying to draw a parallel there—hinting at 
a possibihty of descent? Sounds reasonable, all right, 
considering your particular instincts.” 

“Irene is doubtless derived from Iris, or vice-versa,” 
Iris replied seriously. “I would say Iris is the orig* 
inal. It means rainWw, you know ” 
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“Fits you,” Grant chuckled. “Your moods are as 
many-colored as a chameleons back.” 

“The chameleon changes color to harmonize with 
its environment,” she reminded. She smiled a little, 
got up and moved about the studio, body swaying 
sinuously, tapering fingers touching a button here 
and there. The lamps dimmed to a soft and rosy 
glow. She sank on a couch, her eyes gleaming behind 
their drooping lashes. 

“I am a trifle moody tonight,” she said. 

“Well, it’s about timel” 

Grant stood up. He paused for a moment before 
one of the easels. 

“The lighting system is admirably adapted to your 
rather—er—unconventional painting of Shakespeare’s 
Venus and Adonis,” he observed. 

“Not altogether accidentaL” 

“So I gather. The arrangement would lead one to 
suspect Adonis was not the idiot Shakespeare made 
him out to be.” 

“Perhaps he wasn’t. Then again, perhaps he was. 
If he was, there are quite a few like him today. Why, 
I know one—” 

“Now what do you mean by that?” he asked, mov¬ 
ing closer. 

“WeU-” 

“Well, I’m not an idiotl" '< 

“Perhaps not, but—ohr ■ 

‘Well, am I?” 

“Nol Nol God, nol Dwlingl” 

The words came out in choking gasps as "his hands 
strayed and caressed. Her body shuddered, surged 
toward him . Her fingers twined in his hair, clutching. 
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twisting. Her lips sought his, her teeth gnawing, her 
tongue darting, twisting. The whole lithe form of her 
was a poem of exquisite motion as she responded 
frantically, arousing him to a frenzy. 

It was as if the amorous pose of the quiescent 
painting had suddenly taken unto itself rhythmic 
life that danced the shadows on the wall in a surging 
arabesque of systolic movement in time with the 
choking breathing which culminated in a shrill 
scream, then died to broken muimurings and then a 
dreamy hush as her laboring body relaxed into the 
lethargy of content. 


Grant regarded the painting with a critical eye. 

"A self-portrait?” he asked, glancing back toward 
the couch on wl^tdi Iris still reposed. “Did you pose 
for herF” 

“Thanks for a compliment prettily worded, but 
my ego is hardly that colossal,” Iris replied. 

“If you had, iVe a notion Adonis wouldn’t have 
behaved so idiotically,” he remarked, with convic¬ 
tion. • 

He continued to stare hungrily at Iris on the 
couch. 

“If I were an artist,” he remarked, toying with a 
brush, "right now I’d do a masterpiece that would 
put Goya’s Dttckess of Alba in the shade.” 

“The pose is hardly the same.” 

“Ah Ae better. I always felt that Alba suffered 
from excessive modesty.” 

“His painting was intended to hang in a gallery. 
Yours would end up in a garret.” 
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r’- 

“Or in a bagnio” 

“Be good for business ” 

“Hussyl” 

“Well, you started itl” 

“And I aim to finish it.” 

He -walked over to where she half reclined on the 
couch, her eyes glowing with a mocking light. She 
leaned forward. His body went rigid as her arms en¬ 
circled him, her lips questing. For long moments 
there was silence save for his ragged breathing. 
Then, as her arms dropped away, he reeled back and 
sank into a convenient chair. 

“You little devill I believe you’ve got a sadistic 
strain in you I" he gasped, raising a trembling hand 
to his damp forehead. 

Laughter filled the green eyes. “Hardly fair to call 
it that,” she murmured. “I just like you, my dear, and 
it’s nice to give pleasure to someone you like.” 

"You may have something there," he admitted. 
He lit a cigarette, took several deep drags, then 
smoked slowly until the glowing tip was close to his 
lips. By which time his hands had stopped trembling 
and his i>reathing was natural again. 

“Yes, you may have something there,” he repeated, 
standing up and moving toward the couch. “Like 
for me to prove that I like you?” 

“Well, I am never averse to kaowing that I’m 
liked,” she said, “I—oh, Godl" 

Again there was silence, save for soft rustlings and 
the litde moans of ecstasy that seeped past her red 
lips. 

After a while, he said, “Iris—” 

“Yesr 
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“You fascinate me.” 

Languidly she munnured, “Is that all?” 

“Isn’t that enQugh?” . 

“I want you to adore me, too.” 

“Oh, I do,” he swore. “I do. In fact I—” He hesi¬ 
tated. 

“Yes?” 

“Guess I better not say it,” he growled. After all, 
she made no seo'et of her preference for free choice 
among men rather than faithfulness to one. 



CHAPTER TWO 


*‘Every Man*s Woman . . 


Tom, Ibis remarked, “I wish you’d always wear 
tweeds. You look your best in them. I mean thaf 
rough, rather careless garments become you. Or 
rather, you become them. They complement you, as 
it were.” , 

“Well, I’m not exactly the slick-haired, smoothie 
type that appears to appeal to most women.” 

“Not to mel But that reminds me. Bead the eve- 
ning papers?” 

“No. I’ve had other things to do.” 

“So I observed. But here’s a little item in the 
society column that should interest you.” 

She passed him a tabloid paper, one pink fingertip 
pointing out the item in question. Grant read; 

The Younger Set is buzzing. It is an open secret 
that the veddy, veddy social Bertha Potter 
Grant has taken up residence in Reno. It is 
rumored in drawing-room conversations that the 
ex-football and amateur boxing star, Thomas 
Hatfield Grant, formerly one of the town’s most 
eligible bachelors, will soon again become just 
that. Certain mammas with daughters are prick- 
20 
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ing up their ears and grooming their oflEspring 
for the contest 

But to get back to why the Younger Set is—er, 
purring: Is it merely coincidence that Maestro 
Anthony Amato has canceled his engagement at 

. the Moonlight Roof and is now conducting in a 
certain Nevada plush spot? 

“Well, m be hangedl" Grant exploded. 

“Hope so,” Iris said cheerfully, “but why?” 

“That gigolol” 

"Tony is hardly a gigolo,” Iris' protested. “He's a 
■ hard-working musician and conductor. He can't help 
it if he’s attractive to women." 

“SUck-haired egoistl” 

‘Well, a little goose-grease on yours might put you 
in the r unnin g in that particular.” 

“Meaning l^t I’m an egoist even though my hair 
isn’t slick?” 

•WeU-" 

“If I am, you’ve made me one. Remember what 
you said just a httle while ago, that nobody else 
could—” 

"Stop iti” Iris interrupted. “Right then I wasn’t 
responsible for what I said. Oh, the devil! That 
makes it even worse. Perhaps I am to blame, a little. 
But to get back to Tony Amato. Do you really 
think—” 

“Yes,” he replied. “A little too much coincidence 
there to be re^y coincidence. Amato would hardly 
cancel an engagement with New York’s top nightspot 
to conduct in a Reno dive if he didn’t have a mighty 
good reason for doing so. WeU, if he marries her, he 
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won’t need to conduct or play anywhere. I’ve a no¬ 
tion he’s the sort that would t^e money from a 
woman.” 

“Hits you a little, doesn’t it, Tom?” 

“Yes,” he admitted gloomily, “it does.” 

“Not going to play dog-in-the-manger, are you?” 

“Iris, you know dam well fm not. If there were 
no other reasons involved, common sense would for¬ 
bid it. Bertha and I couldn’t make a go of it in the 
past and I don’t think we ever could in the future. 
But rU repeat, she does still exert a certain pull on 
me. It’s not pleasant to think of her in another’s arms.” 

Gazing straight ahead of him. Grant did not see 
the sudden slight trembling of the red lips. Iris was 
smiling when he raised ^ eyes and looked her 
squarely in the face. 

“Any more than it is to think it of you,” he 
growled. 

The black lashes drooped derisively, but she con¬ 
tinued to smile. She swayed sinuously to where the 
painting inspired by Sh^espeare's immortal Venus 
and Adonis stood, and rolled the easel into a closet. 
She closed the door. 

“It’s not for general display,” she explained. “I 
brought it out for you.” 

“Figure it would inspire me?" 

“Hardly necessary. I was here, wasn’t I?” 

“You can say that again. And again, and againl” 

After he had gone, Iris stood before the wide pic¬ 
ture window, gazing out moodily at the rose and gold 
of the dawn. 
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“Every man's woman—and every woman s man^** 
she repeated. “You infernal liar! But I had to do 
something to hold him back. I believe he's still in 
love with her. Oh—heUI" 

She left the window and began to pace the room* 
“Maybe you should have kept your mouth strictly 
shut,” she told herself aloud. “Maybe you never 
should have professed to be a bad girl.” She sighed* 
“But then he would have admitted his love for you— 
it's only your sinftd reputation that stops him.” 

A few more strides back and forth. Then she came 
to a stop in front of a tall gilt-framed mirror, stood 
gazing earnestly at herself* 

“And it s no good for h i m to offer love now/ she 
said to her counterpart in the glass. “I couldn't ac¬ 
cept it. Not while he carries around that silly itch 
for Bertha, Guess her coldness offended his manhood 
and he wants to prove his masculinity. Or else he 
just still loves her, rather than you—Iris,” She began 
pacing again. “Either way, better you should keep 
him somewhat at arms' length until he gets her out 
of his system* So continue to fill his ears with stories 
of you and other men—” 

She fl un g herself on the bed. 

And like a fittle girl, she cried into her pillow. 
For Iris, tears were a rare luxury. She thoroughly 
enjoyed her cry, and when it was over felt quite 
refreshed. 



CHAFTEK THREE 


Gentleman in a Dither 


It being a Saturday, Tom Grant didn’t go to work. 
He awoke during mid-aftemoon in a gloomy and 
depressed mood. The item he’d read regarding his 
wife and her apparent marital plans for the future 
had jolted him harder than he liked to admit. Even 
the very pleasant memory of Iris did not put what 
he had read about Bertha in the background. 

‘Tt would seem that you are bent on being a blasted 
fool all your life,” he told the reflection that glowered 
at him from the mirror after he had finished shaving. 
“You know dam well you never could get along with 
that woman. You were all washed up half a dozen 
■years back. Why in the name of Pete do you have to 
go mooning over her at this late day? What you 
want to do, feller, is talk Iris into saying yes. '\^at 
difference does it make if she has played around a 
bit? You’re no lily-white yourself. The devil only 
knows what you’ll get mixed up with before the 
night is over, considering your record of past per- 
formwce. And the little green-eyed devil is real. 
There’s no doubt about that. If you were married to 
her, you sure wouldn’t need to knock on the front 
door and then run around to the back. And you 

24 
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could depend on her bemg right iJiere waiting for 
you when you got in. Funny the way she reacted the 
first time we ever got together. Not a bit like she did 
later on. Dam httle cooperation, and she seemed 
scared to beat the devil. Had to get used to me, I' 
guess. Funny that a woman, who admitted to being 
promiscuous as all get out, should be so affected by 
her first contact with a new man. But she was. Oh, 
what the helll What difference does it make? She’s 
a real httle companion, and as sweet as they come. 
So why in blazes can’t I get Bertha out of my mind? 
She never had anything for me, and never will. But, 
Godt What a picture she wasl Confound it, I’m 
getting into a fine habit—talking to my reflection in 
a mirrorr’ 

He frowned blackly, and the man in the mirror 
frowned back with heavy, black brows jutting over 
deep-set, gray eyes that drew together; the rather 
wide mouth, nonnaDy grin-quirked at the comers, 
straightened into a hard, disdainful line; the square, 
cleft flnn thmst forward. Altogether a dark, imlovely 
face. Grant decided. Hardly the sort to appeal to a 
blonde beauty like Bertha. A wonder Iris could stand 
him; but then she was only interested in one thing. 
And he seemed to have that, so far as she was con¬ 
cerned, at least. Didn’t have it for Bertha. 

He recalled with a little shiver her weary toler¬ 
ance, in the beginning, that finally flamed into active 
rebellion. And yet, it didn’t make sense. If ever there 
was a woman whose physical appearance denied her 
attitude, it was Bertha. Her large, hquid eyes in 
which a bluish fire seemed always to smolder, the 
masses of golden hair, the full but exquisite lips, the 
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luscious curves of her figure—all the stigmata of pas¬ 
sion were there. He shivered again, in a different 
way, as he envisioned her white, golden-downed 
loveliness. The kind of a woman who "enfolds” a 
man, her body all rippling softness. Not a small 
woman, like Iris, but so nobly formed that her size 
added to, rather than detracted from, her maddening 
allure. Oh, confound it anyhowl Why couldn’t he get 
her out of his mind? After all, he ha^ Iris—her body, 
at least—and Iris certainly had everything needed to 
satisfy a man. If Bertha was full-bosomed, voluptuous 
Aphrodite, Iris was the young Diana; the lithe, virile 
huntress, a veritable nymph of the woods and the 
hills; sun-golden, flashing-eyed, all sweet-singing lines 
and exquisite daintiness, with unbelievable strength 
and endurance in her tiny body. And with a quick, 
facile mind that complemented her physical perfec¬ 
tion. Why in blazes couldn’t she be a httle more like 
Bertha, just a little? Instead of being eternally on the 
make, as she assured him she was. Why should the 
two women who really meant something to him stand 
at opposite ends of the arc? A little interchange 
would do them both good, and make either utterly 
desirable. 

Oh, well, no use to look for perfection in this 
accursed world! Besides, who the devil was he to ask 
for perfection? He certainly didn’t have it. Chances 
are he would be on the make tonight, despite last 
night. His own virility would take care of that. He 
thought of calling Iris, but decided against it. After 
all, the chances were she would be occupied with 
some other guy—or a doll. She had intimated, rather 
more than intimated, that she had leanings in both 
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directions. She hadn't resented or denied it when he 
had called her ambisextrous. Just a mocking gleam 
of the gray-green eyes, sparkling back of the silken 
fringe of those amazingly thick and long, black 
lashes. He always had the feeling that she was laugh¬ 
ing at him, secretly amused by his inability to make 
up his own mind as to just what he really wanted. 
That quality in her fascinated and made him furious 
all in the same breath. Confound itl He didn’t know 
what he wanted, or at least couldn’t make up his 
mind. 

Tom Grant was inherently honest. And what was 
more remarkable, was honest with himself. Now he 
glanced around the modest apartment. Light, airy, 
comfortably furnished, and located in a respectable 
section. Not bad for a young engineer on the way 
up. But rather small potatoes when compared to the 
Potter mansion on Long Island, with its spacious 
grounds, its private beach, and corps of servants. He 
always had the feeling that Bertha didn't belong in 
the apartment. Rather, that the apartment didn’t 
belong around Bertha. She needed a more elaborate 
setting to properly display her charms. Now, Iris- 

Yes, Iris would belong. Some instinct told him that 
Iris would belong anywhere. In a single, furnished 
room or in the palace of a king. She would not be 
a£Fected by a setting. She would dominate the set¬ 
ting, no matter what it was. Funny thing to attribute 
to the daughter of an immigrant laborer in a steel 
mill ; but he was forced to admit the truth. Blood and 
heritage really counted for little, after all. It was the 
individual who counted. 

Yes, Iris was undoubtedly fascinating, and ^e 
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liked him, of that he was sure* But one factor of their 
association was disturbing. It closely paralleled his 
relationship to Bertha. Bertha hacT been unable to 
stand him as a husband, which had deflated his ego 
more than he liked to admit. And Iris continually 
made it plain that she didn^t consider him good hus¬ 
band material. In a nice way, deprecating herself. 
But he wasn’t fooled. She was just being kind. She 
undoubtedly didn’t care to take a chance on other 
than a purely physical relationship. He was the 
answer to her physical urge, when he was around, 
at any rate. Otherwise, he counted for little or 
nothing. He had arrived at that conclusion. 

Another disturbing thought crawled into the al¬ 
ready seething cauldron of his mental processes. 
Evidently, by her own Inference, he wasn’t quite 
enough of a healthy animal to hold her undivided 
attention insofar as even the purely physical was 
concerned. Seemed there had to be others. He didn’t 
actually know of one, male or female, it was true, but 
her hints left him httle doubt. 

The man in the mirror scowled more blackly than 
ever. Grant said several things that smelled of sul¬ 
phur. But what was the sense in swearing? It didn’t 
help matters. Jealous of two womeni He had assured 
Iris that he had no intention of acting dog-in-the- 
manger over Bertha s divorce proceedings. But wasn’t 
he one, after all? He didn't want anybody else to 
have Bertha, and he didn’t want anybody else to 
have Iris. He swore some more, turned his back on 
the scowling man in the mirror, and glowered out 
the window. 

The sudden ringing of the telephone came as a 
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welcome relief. The voice coming over the wire he 
recognized as belonging to Clate Jarvis, a fellow 
worker in Uncle Abners organizaticm. He liked 
Jarvis, and they had a great deal in common. Jarvis 
also had wife trouble. The Jarvises were separated, 
and it wasn’t the friendly separation enjoyed—a hell 
of a word to describe the situation—by him and 
Bertha. Natahe Jarvis was eternally tn^g to'get 
something on Clate. She intended to sue for divorce 
in New York, once Clate was caught providing the 
groimds. 

So far, Jarvis had eluded Natalie’s private detec¬ 
tives, but thd chase was getting on his nerves. 

“I’m coming over to your place," Jarvis said. “If 
you’re in the mood, we’ll head for a bar and get 
soused on applejack." 

“I’m in favor of it," replied Grant. “Come along. 
Believe me, 1 am in the mood. In the mood for mak¬ 
ing a night of it. We’ll eat, and then get down to 
business.” 

“Right on both counts,” said Jarvis. “I am t had no 
breakfast, eithjer. But what’s this business you want 
to get down to?” 

“Tell you the truth. I’m not exactly sure.” 

“Oh, no? Bet I can guess.” 

“Go ahead.” 


“The business of adventure,” said Jarvis. “Of dis¬ 
traction. “You’re in the mood for a reckless escapade. , 
Monkey business, in other words.” 

“Maybe you’re right,” Grant admitted. “We’ll see." 
He hung up. 

Poor Jarvis, with a fine wife like Natalie—yet 
unable to make a go of it. 



Why was it. Grant asked himself bitterly, that a 
man could get along wonderfully with practically 
any woman, s6 long as she wasn’t his spouse? 

He slowly smoked a cigarette, then took a luke¬ 
warm shower. He smoked another cigarette while he 
shaved. He chose a conservative black suit and a dis¬ 
creet white shirt. But the tie he put on was de¬ 
liberately daring—the kind of flaming cravat worn 
by tired businessmen out on a spree. 



CSAFTEB FOUR 


*7t’s an III Wind . . ’* 


Clate Jarvis vifas small and dark, with bright, round 
eyes and (juick, restless movements. He had slender, 
finely formed hands with which he could do almost 
anything, even to keeping them stdl. He was a de¬ 
cided contrast to tall, broad-shouldered Tom Grant,.. 
but*the pair got along well together, having some¬ 
what similar tastes in most things. Jarvis wife, 
Natalie, was a tall, slender and nicely formed black- 
eyed red-head wiA more than her share of temper. 
Tom Grant had always rather liked her, even^^though 
he knew she made date’s life miserable, having a 
rather jealous and suspicious disposition. He shrewdly 
suspected that her unfounded jealousies were at the 
bottom of most of the pair’s troubles. Jarvis resented 
being accused of something he didn t do. He did 
plenty, but usually succeeded in not getting caught, 
V and was much irritated when accused unjustly. 

“Just a roundabout way of intimating Tm a fool,” 
he was wont to declare. ’Think I d stick my neck out 
that way? Not little Clate. When I figure something, 
it’s figured.” 

Jarvis’ entrance was something in the nature of an 
able-bodied whirlwind. He wav^ his arms, stamped 
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about the apartment, and said things that were not 
nice. 

‘IVe had a terrible week,” he bleated. "‘Natalies 
been on my tail every day, and every night. Every 
time I look around, I see some bum snooping along 
behind me. But I gave the bums the slip. Grabbed a 
train headed for St, Louis. The snooper grabbed it, 
too. I got off just as it started to pull out. Off came 
the snooper. But I had things planned. Took it on the 
dead run and just made another one bound for Chi¬ 
cago, He didn't make it. First stop and I was off, and 
caught another rattler back to town. Imagine Nata¬ 
lie's burning up the wires to Chicago, There'll be 
somebody waiting there for me to show. But he'll 
have a heck of a long wait. I feel*free for the first 
time in a month. And tonight we re going to cele¬ 
brate,” 

'Toure sure they didn't catch on?” Grant asked, 
dubiously, “Natalie's almighty smart ” 

Of course they didn't catch on!” Jarvis declared 
vigorously. “That dumb er-flatfoot didn't know which 
end he had up. Like to busted his neck trying to 
grab the rear of that train out of Grand Central, 
Forget iti Let's gol I'm hungry, and I’m hankering 
for a drink.” 

"'Heck of a time to be eating breakfast—six o'clock 
in the evening,” Grant grumbled as they entered a 
restaurant. 

“All to the good,” Jarvis replied. "Won’t have to 
waste time eating dinner. Steak and potatoes, and 
plenty of both, that's for me. Eat first, then well 
have a little session at the bar before we move on, 
Here's a table. Sit down.” 
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There followed a busy silence that lasted for some 
time. Finally, Jarvis pushed back his plate, and 
sighed. 

“That’s better,” he said. “Now I’m ready for any¬ 
thing. And it’s fine to feel I don’t have to be on the 
lookout for Natalie’s snoops. The hell with women, 
anyhowl They have all the advantage. I know blasted 
well Natalie ain’t past fooling around a little; but as 
a gentleman, I can’t say or do anythmg about it. One 
trouble of being from the South. Down home, such 
things just ain’t done. You shoot the other guy, that’s 
all. Can’t do a thing to the woman. I’ve been in New 
York long enough to get over the shooting notion, 
but the other angle still sticks. In the blood, I reckon. 
Oh, what’s the difference? I’m going to forget it all 
for tonight. Let’s get that drink.” 

They repaired to the decorous bar, which was pre¬ 
sided over by dignified individuals in spotless white. 

“Two slugs of Old Grand Dad,” said Jarvis. That s 
tops in good hundred-proof bourbon." 

“You’re right there, sir,” agreed the barkeep, "but 
he’s a tough old gent to wrestle with. Ain’t never 
been throwed yet.” 

"We’ll give him his come-uppance,” declared Jar¬ 
vis. “Don’t forget. I’m from Kentucky, where they 
grow the stuff. Fill ’em up, and keep ’em coming.” 

Three drinks later and the li^ts were much 
brighter, the past much dimmer, the present more 
agreeable, and the future rosy. 

But Jarvis looked around with distaste. 

“Too dam respectable here,” he said. “I crave 
action, and I know where we can get it. A joint down 
on Forty-fifth street-Snooty’s Hideout. AU sorts and 
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all colors go there. Suppose we uplift the atmosphere 
of the premises with our exalted presence?” 

“Suits me,” agreed Grant. “Soimds good, the way 
you put it. Let’s gol” 

They ambled down Seventh Avenue, turned east 
on Forty-fifth, and drew near a blaze of neons that 
declared Snooty’s was open for business. 

Oh, damn this infernal wind, anyhowl” Jarvis 
sputtered, grabbing at his departing hat. “Don’t it 
ever stop?” 

“That’s why I never wear hats,” Grant replied com¬ 
placently. “They’re always going places in New 
York’s gentle breezes.” 

“You don’t need any, with that mop of hair,” Jarvis 
grunted. “Mine’s getting thin. My schuU-I mean 
skool—skull, dam it, needs protection. Oh—bless this 
windl” 

A girl was approaching them. She yfas a very pretty 
girl; slender, nicely formed, with big velvet eyes and 
wavy brown hair, on which was perched a chic little 
hat secured by a pin. When she was but a few yards 
distant, the wind, whooping down Sixth Avenue from 
the suckhole formed by the tall buildings of Radio 
City, took the turn into Forty-fifth Street on no 
wheels. With a bellow, it roared west. Up went the 
girl’s skirt, above her head, revealing slim, exqui¬ 
sitely modelled legs and a luscious swell of snowy 
thighs. 

But abruptly, what seemed a pleasant diversion 
for Grant and Jarvis, threatened tragedy. 

The billowing sldrt didn’t come down. It remained 
up, prolonging the delightful revelation. The girl. 
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pawing frantically with both hands, reeled toward 
the curb, completely oflE balance. 

“Its caught on her hat pin,” exclaimed Grant 
“Look out she’ll bust her neckl” 

He leaped forward, but Jarvis, quids as a cat on 
his feet darted ahead of him, threw out one arm, and 
encird^ the white loveliness beneath the whipping 
skirt saving her from pitching headfirst into the 
gutter. 

“Hang on to herl” shouted Grant as he busied him¬ 
self, disengaging the fabric from the pin. 

“I won’t let go till I have to,” Jarvis assured him. 
“Take your time, pardnerl” 

Grant finally got the skirt free and let it drop to 
where it belonged. Jarvis regretfully removed his 
protecting arms. 

“You all right?” he asked anxiously. 

“Yes, I’m aU right,” the girl replied^ her face scar¬ 
let, “only the sight must have been awf ull” 

“Awfull” squalled Jarvis. “Awful! Baby, I got 
another name for it! Come on, wind, do your stuff 
againi There goes my hatl To heck with it! Let her 
blow; high, wide and handsome!” 

At peril of life and limb. Grant retrieved the hat 
that was bouncing and skipping through tra£Bc. He 
returned it, somewhat battered, to its rightful owner, 
who took it absently without a word of thanks. His 
attention was elsewhere. 

“Baby, this ain’t no weather to which a gal should 
be out on the street alone,” he was teUing her. 
“Come along, now, with us. We’re headed for 
Snooty’s. Come along. We want to see more of you.” 

“Heaven forbidl" she exclaimed fervently. “But 
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I dont mind going in for a driidc. Nothing much to 
do, and thank goodness, tomorrow is Sunday and I 
don’t have to punch the time clock and bang a type¬ 
writer in the morning.” 

The large and rather dimly lighted room was 
crowded. White and colored intermingled in an at¬ 
mosphere of good fellowship. The general air of the 
place was gay and boisterous, but innocuous. Grant 
shrewdly suspected that, as Ae night wore on and 
the drinks began getting in their licks. Snooty’s could 
easily become something bordering on the sinister. 
Once or twice he thought he detected the acrid 
fujnes of marihuana. He also noted a few signiBcant 
pin-pointings of pupils. But hopheads were too com¬ 
mon to the whole Times Square section for to 
hold much significance. 

“’Bout time we were getting introduced,” re¬ 
marked Jarvis, supplying 1^ own name. “And this 
ugly six-foot horse is Tom Grant” 

Tm Audrey,” the girl said. “Audrey Douglas.” 

“HmmmI Another good Scotch name,” said Jarvis. 
“Seems I’m surrounded by ’em. You in the traition, 
honey, and drink only the product of the land of the 
heather?” 

“I’ll drink whatever you do,” she replied with a 
laugh. 

“Three slugs of the old gentleman in the tuxedo,” 
said Jarvis. 

“Bourbon coming upl” replied the bartender. 
"Water on the side?” 

Heck, not Not for me or Tom,” declined Jarvis. 
‘What’s the sense in lightin’ a fire and thf>n puttin’ 
it out?” 
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Audrey mixed her poison with aqua pura, how- 
ever. 

“I can’t take it straight,” she explained. “Really, 
I don’t drink much, or often.” 

“Your complexion tells that,” Grant agreed, “Stick 
to it, honey. Don’t want you getting a red nose like 
the one on that misfit you’re talking to.” 

“It ain’t!” protested Jarvis. “And if it is, it's just 
the east wind that causes it.” 

“Another slug of east wind for my friend,” said 
Grant. 

elate and Audrey were soon making a decided go 
of it. Grant gradually dropped out of the conversa¬ 
tion and turned his attention elsewhere. He talked a 
while to a ^y and buxom httle colored girl, with 
skin like the warm glow of burnished amber. Her 
extremely low-cut dress showed the upper swell of 
beautifully formed breasts. And her crossed knees, 
that hiked up her skirt considerably as she sat at the 
bar, revealed legs any chorus doll might have envied. 
She smiled at him with a flash of snowy teeth. 

'Tm Gariy,” she introduced herself. “Who are 
you?” 

Grant smilingly pronounced his name. 

“Mind if I call you Tommy?” she asked. “I like 
Tommy. Had a boy friend once named Tommy.” 

“Where is he now?” Grant asked, by way of 
making conversation. 

“Oh, he's up the river,” Carly returned cheerfully. 

“Up the river?” 

“That’s right, in the Big House—state penitentiary. 
Been there about six months. Got about thirty more 
days to do.” 
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Tm sorry, Carly,” he said. 

Oh, dont bother Tx>ut bein’ sorry for me,” she 
replied, with a shrug of her shoulders. “I got plenty 
of boy friends. One of 'em just came in, so I’ll be 
leaving you.” 

She wnggled her hips across the room to where a 
rather unprepossessing*looking white man was wait¬ 
ing expectantly. Grant turned back to the bar, chuck¬ 
ling to himself. Gariy's frankness and naivety were 
refreshing. 

Audrey took a moment out to investigate the pow¬ 
der room. Jarvis moved over alongside Grant 

“How you making out?" the latter asked. 

“Finer Jarvis replied emphatically. “We’ve just 
about come to an understanding, and I like her a lot 
Tell you what—let’s get out of here and go some¬ 
where. How about Altman's over on Liong Island? 
They got everything there, you know.” 

Grant hesitated. He knew that Iris and some of her 
artist and writer friends often went to Altman’s, es¬ 
pecially on Saturday nights. He didn’t want to sit 
around watching her have a good time with some 
other man. 

Another consideration swayed him. He thought of 
Natalie and her shrewdness. 

“Aren’t you taking a chance, Clate?” he asked. 
“Taking a chance of getting a nice kid mixed up in 
something ugly? Would sort of be taking advantage 
don’t you think?” 

“Don’t worry about that,” Jarvis replied. “I told 
her eveiything-just what my status is and what I’m 
up against. She said she would stick with me, at least 
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for tonight. She’s an understanding sort. Darned if I 
don’t believe she sort of likes me.” 

“I’m pretty sure she does,” Grant said. “Well, if 
you two are willing to risk it, I won’t stand in the 
way.” 

“Get your car," Jarvis said. “I'm scared to take a 
chance on mine. Would be just like Natalie to have 
the darned garage watched.” 

Grant agreed. He called his garage and told the 
attendant where to deliver his car. 

But he left the phone booth still feeling dubious. 
He would have felt more so if he had known that 
when his convertible pulled out of the garage and 

the street 


headed downtown, a big car parked a 
instantly got under way and followed. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


Crash Party 


Grant covered the fifty-odd miles to the roadhouse 
in fast time. After darl^ with traflBc hght, not much 
attention was paid to speed laws, 

Altman’s had once been £ farmhouse, but gradu¬ 
ally the tail had begun to wag the dog, and the farm¬ 
house had become difficult to find. A wing had been 
added here, an L there, with porches and annexes 
and balconies. Tall trees grew on the grounds, and 
at night most of the building was in deep shadow, 
relieved only by the glitter and sparkle of the lighted 
windows. 

The place was ostensibly a hotel, but the rooms on 
the second floor were seldom occupied for more than 
a few hours at a time. 

The big bar was picturesque and cheerful. It was 
done in a pseudp-spbrting manner and some of the 
odds and ends of furniture and decoration were in¬ 
teresting and rare. The walls were festooned with 
bridles, spurs, strings of sleighbells, etchings, stuffed 
birds and beasts, fencing foils, ancient flintlocks, salty 
sayings—^hand-painted—old swords, vricked-looldng 
machetes and daggers. Ancient chairs, the boards 
hewn and smoothed by a broad-ax and drawing 
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knife, were in singular contrast to a black and gold 
Louis Quinze table, a lovely antique (now sacri¬ 
legiously desecrated by marks of glasses and the scars 
of cigarette butts), which stood beneath a wide win¬ 
dow* A whaler s harpoon and lance stretched their 
fifteen-foot suspended lengths from the ceiling, with 
a huge blunderbuss and a ship s figurehead to keep 
them ix>mpany. A stuffed and varnished swordfish 
thrust forda his murderous weapon, around which 
was draped a seven-foot diamond-back rattlesnake- 
stuffed, The small backbar was pyramided with 
bottles of various shapes and sizes, their contents 
potent. The complacent, middle-aged bartender took 
his time about serving drinks, and got his work done 
without flurry or excitement. 

Altman's boasted several elaborate dining-rooms 
but the bar was the prize exhibition and the favorite 
gathering spot. Altman himself^tall, handsome, 
ruddy-faced—was an outstanding entertainer, singing 
startling songs in a reaUy good voice, to his own 
thunderous piano accompaniment. His wife, blonde, 
buxom and more than ordinarily beautiful, was an 
able assistant, and from her kitchen came dishes that 
had made Altman’s famous io a dozen counties. 

The gathering in the bar also afforded startlmg 
contrasts. Folks in evening clothes, from the city, 
rubbed elbows with local patrons in gaudy lumber¬ 
jacks and sport shirts. There were gentlemen needing 
a shave and garbedrin corduroys and greasy wind- 
breakers, who could write a couple of degrees after 
their names and, should need arise, write checks well 
into six figures—and cash ’emi Wild Bill, the town 
philosopher, picturesque in a dilapidated sort of way, 
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wandered about, convulsing groups with his pithy 
sayings. 

* Altogether, it would be hard to find a place where 
a more interesting Saturday night could be^ spent. 

Audrey was entranced with the place. And it was 
easy to see that date Jarvis was burning more and 
more entranced with Audrey. Grant left them with 
their heads close together at a comer table, and 
strolled about the room, passing a word with ac¬ 
quaintances, trading quips with Altman. He was 
listening closely to one of Wild Bill s quaint disserta¬ 
tions when Jarvis touched his arm. 

""Audrey and me are going upstairs,” Clate said. 
"We^d like to be sort of—er, alone for a while.” 

Grant s previous feeling of disquietude retumed. 
He voiced a word of caution.* "Okay, but take what 
they call the bridal suite* it's at the end of the hall 
fardiest from the bar, and it has a sitting room. I'U 
be hanging around when you come back down ” 

Jarvis spoke to Altman, and he and Audrey fol¬ 
lowed the proprietor up the stairs. Grant continued 
to nose around, sipping a drink. 

Suddenly the outer door opened and a girl hurried 
in, glancing about nervously. Grant jumped. It was 
Iris. 

She spotted him almost instantly and came hurry¬ 
ing across the room, 

"Tom,” she said, in a low voice, and without pro- 
hminary greeting, "Tom, is Clate Jarvis here?” 

“Why—yes,” Grant replied. "Came out with me. 
Why? What's the matter?” 

"Plenty,” Iris replied, "If you re the friend to him 
you-claim to be, and he's here with somebody, get 
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him out, aud get him out fast. Natalie is beaded this 
way with two of her snoopers. She’s got the sheriff of 
the coxmty with her—he's an old friend of her 
father s. When he wants to look the place over, Alt¬ 
man won’t argue the point, you know that. I stopped 
for gas at Islip and their car pulled up at the filling 
'station. I don’t think Natalie saw me. I got away first 
and burned up the road getting here. Had a notion 
right off that you and Clate were here, and she’d 
gotten wind of it. Knew dam well Clate would have 
somebody with him. They’re right ’ behind me. I 
caught Aeir headlights a couple of times on the 
hills.” 

“Good LordI” Grant sputtered. “How'll we get him 
out? He’s upstairs, and you have tp get through the 
bar to leave this infernal joint. Wait—maybe I can 
do it. I’ll get him out.” 

“Hunyl” urged Iris. “Hear that car coming? That’ll 
be them. I’ll be in my car—right across the road. Tell 
Clate to make for it, and I'll run him back to New 
York.” 

“Good girl!” Grant said. “I'll get him.” 

He went up the stairs three at a time. Iris slipped 
out the front door. 

Before Grant reached the end of the long hallway, 
he heard a car stop in front of the roadhouse, and a 
rumble of voices outside. He pounded on the door of 
the “bridal suite,” calling out; "Open up, Clate, and 
let me in. It’s me, Tom Grant. Open up, confound iti 
Hurryl” 

There was a murmur of voices inside, then the 
door opened. Jarvis and Audrey were both in the 
sitting room. Jarvis had his jacket off. Audrey’s dress 
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was unbuttoned at the top, revealing the enticing 
upper swell of her ripe, young breasts. 

Grant shut the door and locked it. “Natalie’s after 
you,” he told Jarvis. “I told you you wouldn’t fool 
her by that smart trick of yours. She spotted you, 
somehow, and is coming in right now with the sheriff 
and a couple of her boysl” 

“For the love of Petel” gasped Jarvis, struggling 
into his coat “What the devil am I going to do?” 

Grant hurried across the room. “Here,” he ex¬ 
claimed, flinging open a window. “There’s a porch 
roof under this window. You can slide down it to the 
ground. Iris is right across the road in her car. She’ll 
haul you away from here. Natalie won’t be able to 
catch her. That jalopy of hers can do ninety. Out you 
gol” 

Jarvis went, and didn t hesitate on the order of his 
going. The porch roof was steep and slippery^ with a 
considerable drop to the ground, but Grant knew he 
was quick and active as a cat, and had little fear of 
the outcome. 

There was a sliding scramble, a muttered oath, then 
a solid thump on the ground beneath. Grant saw 
Jarvis* igure blur across the road to where Iiis sat 
behind the wheel of her purring motor. A door slam¬ 
med, and the big car roared away. Grant shut the 
window and went back to Audrey, who had buttoned 
her dress and stood leaning against the table. She 
looked excited, but otherwise not much disturbed, 

“Quick,** he told her. “Got a notebook? Never knew 
a steno not to have one in her bag. Good! Get it out, 
and a pencil, and sit down and take dictatian. TheyTl 
be up here any minute now.” 
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"You’re a wonderl” Audrey giggled, seating herself 
and crossing her legs precisely. She balanced the 
notebook on her knee and waited, expectant, pencil 
in hand. 

Grant began gibbering nonsense in a loud voice. 
He was still taU^g gibberish to the accompaniment 
of the flying pencil when feet pounded along the hall 
and a flst hammered the panels. 

Grant arose composedly, sauntered to the door 
and opened it, a look of polite inquiry on his face. 

“Why, hello, Natalie,” he said, with well simulated 
surprise to the woman who stood there, flimked by 
three burly individuals. "Where’d you come from? 
Did they tell you at the bar I was up here? Come in, 
and bring your friends along. Want you to know 
Miss Douglas, from the oflSce. We came up to jot 
down a few notes on some estimates that all of a sud¬ 
den occurred to me. Come in.” 

For an instant, the black eyes sparkled with anger, 
then the fire softened to a sly and humorous twinkle. 

“Tommy, you’re goodl” she said. “I don’t know 
how you did it, but I’ve got to give you credit So 
that was Iris Kondylis I saw sitting in that car out¬ 
side. I thought 1 recognized her, but wasn’t sure. Yes, 
you're good. The woman who finally gets you will go 
nuts trying to keep a thumb on you. I don’t envy the 
chore Iris has cut out for herself; but I’ve a notion 
she'll end up handling you.” 

She turned to her three companions. “Okay, Sheriff 
Murphy,” she said, "you and the boys might as well 
toddle along back the way you came. This oversized 
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me. My old friend Tommy Grant will see that I get 
home all right." 

The grizzled sheriff glowered at Grant, dien sud¬ 
denly chuckled under his mustache. 

“All right, Natalie,” he said. "Better luck next time; 
but it s a broth of a boy you’re trying to put a finger 
on, and I’ve a notion this lad is ano&er of the same 
Stripe.’’ 

He stamped off down the hall, stiU chuckling, the 
disgruntled private eyes clamping behind him. Nata¬ 
lie lingered in the doorway, her black eyes snapping 
with amusement. Grant always liked her sense of 
humor and her ready acceptance of temporary de¬ 
feat. 

“Yes, you’re good,” she remarked for the third 
time. “No hard feelings. Don’t blame you for sticking 
with a friend. You’re that sort. When you finish dic¬ 
tating come on down, both of you, and we’ll have a 
few drinks together. Thank heaven Clate is showing 
good taste in his choice, at least.” 

She winked at Audrey, and closed the door. 

Audrey stared at the closed door. "Dam it,” she 
exclaimed impulsively, “I like herl She’s a real sport. 
Why can’t she and Clate make a go of it?” 

Grant shrugged his broad shoulders. “Clashing 
temperaments, I guess,” he replied. “They’re too 
much ahke, and both contrary as the devil. They 
could have settled the whole business without any 
trouble if they weren’t both stubborn as blue-nosed 
mules. He told Natalie to go jump in the Hudson 
. River, and she told him she’d get him in court and 
make a prize exhibit of him. That brought all his 
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lenge, and all his energies are devoted to outsmart¬ 
ing her.” 

He gazed at Audrey a moment, contemplatively. 
' “But I’m beginning to wonder,” he said slowly, “if 
perhaps you won't be able to talk some sense into his 
head. You work on Clate and 111 work on Natalie. 
She might listen to me.” 

“She likes you,” Audrey remarked. 

“You mean she tolerates me,” Grant scoffed. 

“No,” Audrey replied quietly. “She likes you, and 
more than a little. And goodness, but she’s pretty!” 

“Dam bricktop spitfirel” 

“Real redheads often are. And that hair is natural 
red, rU bet on it. And gorgeous.” 

“Guess it is natural. I couldn’t say for sure.” 

“I’ve a notion you’ll find out for sure, sooner or 
later,” Audrey replied with meaning. 

"You little devil! Say, no wonder Clate took to you 
like he did. You've got something.” 

“I hope so,” she replied seriously, “I do like him a 
lot, and I gather from what you’ve both told me—and 
from her attitude—that I won’t be trespassing on 
private property,” 

“Far from it,” Grant assured. “They’re all washed 
up, although I hope I can talk some sense into Nata¬ 
lie’s head. Wouldn’t want you gracing the front pages 
as the luscious co-respondent.” 

“I’ll take the chance,” Audrey replied. “A girl never 
gets anywhere if she isn’t willing to take a chance 
now and then. By the way, who is Iris?” 

“An artist,” Grant rephed shortly. 

Audrey regarded him with an understandmg eye. 

“So that's it,” she commented. 
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“Now what do you mean by that?” 

Audrey smiled and changed the sub ject. 

“Shall we go downstairs?” she suggested. “Want 
me to save your dictation? I believe I—would hke 
to read it over to you some time.” 

“Suit yourself,” he grunted. “Might not be a bad 
idea. Sort of like showing a drunk a picture of what 
he looked like the night before. Let’s go.” 

They found Natalie ensconced at a table, talking 
with Altman, who appeared highly amused by the 
whole fiasco. He gazed with admiration at the two 
girls as Grant sat down between them. 

“Boy, can you pick ’em I” he exclaimed. 

"He didn’t pick, he got picked,” said Natalie. “Now 
he’ll have to pay for his fun. He's stuck with two 
women he doesn’t want, while his own gal is off gal¬ 
livanting with a character.” 

Grant grinned, a trifle ruefully. There was some¬ 
thing to what she said. 

Not that he was particularly averse to his present 
company, but he wondered how Iris and Clate would 
be making out. Of course, there was nothing to worry 
about. Still, the way the car had left the vicinity of 
Altmans and whizzed across the raihoad crossing, 
with the beam of an oncoming Diesel engine out¬ 
lining it, was not particularly conducive to peace of 
mind. Iris might figure the sheriff and his bunch 
were hot on their tracks; and it wouldn't help date 
to be caught with her, with both of them leaving the 
roadhouse at seventy miles per. Something could be 
made of such things in a court of law. Indeed, they 
were doubtless doing even better than seventy right 
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now, like plenty of other Saturday-night lunatics on 
the road. 

After a few more drinks, however, he felt better, 

Audrey was in the powder room and he and 
Natalie were alone at the table when Altman touched 
him on the shoulder. 

“Call for you, Mr. Grant,” be said. 

His nervousness returning, Grant hurried to the 
telephone booth in the haU. Iris’ mocking voice came 
over the wire: 

“Hello, darling, looks like we made it. But we had 
a bit of bad luck. Broke down in Freeport. Garage- 
man says it will take till tomorrow to put the bus 
back in shape, so we’re taking a tram to New York— 
it’s pulling into the station right now. Don’t worry, 
elate will take care of me, all right. ’Bye I” 

There was the click of the brealmg connection. 
Grant slammed the receiver back on the hook and 
growled a curse. The crazy little tramp! Wouldn’t 
she stop at anything? And Clate would be putty in 
her hands. Clate never could resist a pretty girl. For 
that matter, it would be hard for any man to resist 
Iris when she was in the mood. With Clate, it would 
be “all’s fairyin love and war!” He went back to the 
barroom, his heels pounding the floor. Natalie re¬ 
garded him, her black eyes glinting with malicious 
amusement. 

“Hmml His brow is black as a thundercloud,” she 
commented. “Didn’t like what your little artiste had 
to teU you, is that it? Wonder where they are holed 
up? Not that I care to take the trouble to find out— 
not tonight. Eton’t let it bother you too much, my 
dear. Remember,” she added with meaning, “ 'sauce 
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for the goose is sauce for tlie gander/ and the night’s 
yoimg." 

Grant swore under his breath. He cursed Iris, 
cursed Clate and above all cursed himself. Why in 
the devil he would allow himself to get so steamed 
op over the little imp? And there was truth in what 
Natalie said. Why not take what was ready to hanrl 
and forget about what was not within reach? And he 
had always had a bit of a yen for the redheaded 
vixen. Oh, hell... 

For one thing he was thankful. The two girls ap¬ 
peared definitely to have taken to each other. It 
would have been a horrible evening if they’d spent 
the time spatting. 

But they chattered and laughed, and had several 
dances together, returning to the table flushed and 

gay- 

^Say,”* he remarked significantly to Natalie, “I’m 
beginning to wonder a little about you.” 

Natalie grinned. “Never tried it,” she said, “but it 
might be interesting. She’s a cute little package, 
don’t you think?” 

Audrey blushed and giggled, and did not appear 
in the least offended. Grant really did begin to won¬ 
der a little. 

“Last call!” Altman shouted from the bar, “Close 
at three, folks! Last call!” 

Natalie glanced at her watch. "I don’t want any- 
thing more—to drink,” she said. “Suppose we get 
going? It’s quite a drive to town.” She turned to 
Audrey. “Where shall we drop you off, darling?” she 
asked. “You have my phone number. I’ll expect to 
hear from you soon.” 
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“You will,” Audrey assured her. 

Tve got date’s number, too,” she whispered to 
Grant as Natalie went to say goodbye to Altman and 
his wife. 

“You’re sitting pretty,” he replied. “Take your 
choice of either, or both.” 

"Well, I do like them both. And you like her. And 
I gather your girl-friend Iris likes him.” 

“Lordl the situations I get into!” Grant groaned. 
“This whole thing will end up a daisy chain, the way 
it’s developing.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Ask yomr girl-friend, when you get her alone. She 
ought to know.” 

“I will” 


/ 




CHAPTER SIX 


Fmr Trade 


They made it to New York without incident, except 
it was. raining to beat the devil when they hit the 
city. They draped Audrey at her upper west side 
apartment house. Grant turned the car east and 
headed for Park Avenue. Natalie hummed imder her 
breath as they weaved through Central Park. She 
close to him, her body warm, vibrant. Grant 
drew a deep breath and concentrated on driving. On 
the way back to New York he had made certain defi¬ 
nite resolutions; but all of a sudden they didn't seem 
important. He knew he was weakening by the minute 
as Natalie nestled even closer, Sol What the devilj 
When they pulled up where she lived, he did not 
refuse her pointed invitation to come up for a night¬ 
cap. 

“Take off your jacket, darling, loosen your tie and 
make yourself comfortable,” she said, when they en¬ 
tered the luxuriously furnished apartment. “You’ve 
been here before, and know where everything is. 
First time we were ever here, just the two of us, 
though. I expect you to make yourself at home just 
like you used to, only a trifie more so. Fxcuse me a 
minute, now. I'll be right back.” 

52 
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Grant stripped off his jacket and tie, and opened 
his sport shirt at the necli; baring his sinewy ^oat 
Thoroughly conversant with the layout of the apart¬ 
ment, he went to the kitchen and mixed himself a 
drink. Then he returned to the softly lighted living 
room and sat down in an easy chair, one well muscled 
arm resting on a convenient side table. Toying with 
his gla<s, he' gave him self over to serious reflection. 

His mind was in a turmoil. It had .been a hectic 
night, with developments of an utterly unexpected 
nature. Clate, imdoubtedly, had Iris bedded some* 
where, and here he was alone in the apartment with 
date’s wife. Quite a deal all aroundl Reminded him 
of one of those French farces. 

He had no doubt as to what notions Natalie had 
in mind. The question was, could he go through with 
it? Even though the marriage was thoroughly washed 
up, she was still date’s wife, in name, at least. 

Wholesomely modem in his viewpoints, Tom Grant 
still had inherited the stem moral code of his dour 
Covenanter ancestors, who strode their wild glens 
rigidly upright in their relations with their fellows. 
The blood of the followers of Calvin cried out against 
such license as Natalie was contemplating at the mo¬ 
ment. Grant wondered what they would have done 
in like circumstances. Walked out of the apartment, 
chances are. PerhapsI He recalled hearing his grand¬ 
father regale Ifeteners with some rousing tales where¬ 
in the conduct of his grandfather had been something 
slightly other than above reproach. Sir Galahad 
wasn’t a Scotsman, and Grant had trouble recalling 
ever having heard of a Gael prototype of the eccen¬ 
trically virtuous knight. The Stuarts hardly had been 
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models of probity. And the Bruces and the Douglases 
had their moments, if history were to be relied upon. 
Grant chuckled, and emptied half his glass. 

However, he was not at the moment concerned 
with ancestral performance. The inunediate present 
obtruded its own specific problem. WTiat the devil 
was he going to do? He must make up his minfl in a 
hurry. 

As it happened, he didn't need to trouble about 
making up his mind. He was going to have it made 
up for him. 

She came through the doorway like a vision out 
of the Arabian Nights—like one of those white lily 
maids, whose beauty made the Gobi first a paradise, 
and whose lusts then transformed it into the bumed- 
out desert that it was forever after. Her white flesh 
gleamed through the diaphanous robe that clung to 
the exquisite contours of her body; her hair was a 
smoldering flame beneath which the black eyes 
flashed in startling contrast. A smile curved her red 
lips, and her face glowed with malicious, elfin love¬ 
liness that defied description. 

For an instant she stood in the doorway, smiling 
at him, the folds of the robe falling back to reveal 
the rounded perfection of snowy thigh and ripe 
upper swell of bosom. 

Grant gripped his glass until the bulging muscles 
of his arm threatened to burst the thin fabric of his 
shirt sleeve, and stared. 

My Godr he breathed, “I never realised how 
beautiful you are.” 

Perhaps, she replied, “it is because you never 
took the trouble to really look at me before.” 
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“Perhaps.” • 

“Yes ” she nodded, “to you, your friend’s wife was 
just part of the furnishings. And when you used to 
come here, I was Clates wife. Like me this way?” 

“Yesl” 

“I’m glad, elate wouldn’t He’d think I was nuts.” 

“I’m beginning to think he’s nuts,” Grant declared, 
with sincerity. 

She laughed a little, her smaU, pointed teeth flash¬ 
ing against the scarlet of her mouth. 

She crossed the room, her hips writhing sinuously, 
her whole, lithe body seeming to ripple like a calm 
sea under flashing sunlight. She drew a chair close 
and sat down. The edges of the robe fell farther 
apart and Grant’s breath caught in his throat. 

Continuing to smile, • she crossed her roimded 
knees, arranged the folds of the robe decorously, and 
cupped her white chin in one pink palm. For a long 
moment of silence she regarded him. 

“Yes,” she said, “Clate would think I’m i\uts. He 
never understood that some women hunger for more 
ttian comfort and security—hunger for beauty, im¬ 
agery' love that is like a pulsing flame mstead of sub¬ 
missive acquiescence. I think I used to disgust him 
with my violence.” 

' “Now I know he’s nuts,” Grant declared. 

Her laughter rang through the room like the tin¬ 
kling of little crystal bells. 

“I wasn’t the woman for him,” she said, “no more 
than Bertha was the woman for you.” 

Grant said nothing. 

“I wonder,” she added musingly, "just what hap¬ 
pened tonight. Not that there’s any use to ask you. 
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That s one of the things I like best about you, Tom— 
your ability to keep your mouth shut. No man, or 
woman, need fear to trust you with a secret. I feel 
safe with you tonight. You’ll never talk to anybody 
about what’s going to happen. But just the same I’m 
burning up with curiosity as to just what did take 
place and just what led up to it. Audrey isn’t the 
casual pickup type.” 

“You didn’t get it out of her?” 

“I didn’t even ask, and I never will I like her, and 
I’ve a notion Clate likes her, too.” 

“Could you blame him?” 

“No. If I’d known her before, I wouldn’t have in¬ 
terfered tonight” 

“Mean it, Natalie?” 


“Yes, I do. I hope he sees more of her. And if he 
does, I won’t interfere. But”- the black eyes flashed 
ominously— if I catch him fooling around with some¬ 
body else, I wiU make an exhibit of him.” 

“I don’t think you need worry on that score.” 

“I don’t think so, either, once they really get to¬ 
gether.” 


“I’m glad you’re begiiming to look at things sen- 
^sibly.” 

“It’s boring to be sensible, but sometimes we have 
it forced upon us, as it were. My feelings toward 
Clate haven’t undergone any change, but I wouldn’t 
do anything to make trouble for Audrey. She’s a nice 
Idd.” 

Darned if I don’t believe you’ve got a yen your¬ 
self. 

Could be. Why not? Wouldn’t do her any harm. 
She’d be complacent about it” 
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“TroUopI” 

“But a nice one, when I want to be nice. Which 
isn’t often enough, I sometimes fear. Suppose I’ll 
have to be making a trip to Reno. That’s the nice 
way to do it. By the way, 1 understand Bertha gets 
her decree this week.” 

“More power to herj” 

“You really don’t care," 

“No, I don’t. I’d be a fool to." 

Natalie regarded him curiously. It seemed to her 
the statement didn’t exactly ring true. Grant had 
something of the same feeling. He spoke again, to 
reassure himself. 

“Let her have her slick-haired band conductor. 
Who gives a dam?” 

“She’ll never marry Tony,” Natalie said slowly. 

“Why?” 

“Because Tony Amato is a one-woman man, where 
the woman he’s really fond of is concerned, and he 
expects her to be a one-man woman. Which Bertha 
won’t be.” 

“Good Lordl What makes you say that, Natalie? 
That frigid—” 

“All men are fools, fmd blinded by their own egos, 
I suppose,” Natalie interrupted. “There’s nothing 
frigid about her, now that she’s got herself started. 
How do I know? Womanly intuition, perhaps. 
Women don’t often fool other women, you know. 
Anyhow, I have no doubt about Bertha. Just watch 
her smokel” 

Grant pondered that a moment, then decided to 
switch the conversation to safer grounds. 
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“How’d you happen to come out to Altman’s to¬ 
night?” he asked ciuiously. 

“Oh, it was easy,” she replied. “Clate never fools 
me with his little stratagems. The instant I got the 
report from that operative who trailed him to the 
railroad station, I figured what had occurred. I felt 
pretty sure he'd circle back to.town. And just as sure 
that he’d get in touch with you, and if anything de¬ 
veloped, you’d use your car. He wouldn’t dare take 
a chance on trying to get his. So I just had your 
garage watched. Your car was trailed down to 
Snooty’s. And when you pulled out, headed for Alt¬ 
man’s, I wasn’t far behind. Once you’d crossed the 
bridge, I knew perfectly weU where you were go¬ 
ing. So I picked up Sheriff Murphy, knowing Alt¬ 
man wouldn’t raise a row if it were Murphy who 
wanted to look through the rooms, and there you 
were. Everything planned nicely. Just one little fac¬ 
tor overlooked. Two, in fact—you and Iris. That’s 
the thing I’m curious about—how you two worked 
it. The brainy little witcbl I hope Clate’s enjoying 
her.” 

Grant swore under his breath. Even the smartest 
males are sometimes pecuharly dense where women 
are concerned. He failed to realize how well planned 
and shrewd was Natalie’s apparently careless thrust 
Resentment welled within him, and very neatly 
swept away all his former virtuous resolves. Drawn 
by the passion shining naked and unashamed in her 
beautiful eyes, he leaned toward her. Instantly she 
slipped from the chair and was in his arms, her quiv¬ 
ering body molding to his, her red mouth hot on his 
lips. Her breath came in little panting whimpers as 
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he gave her back kiss for kiss. His own heart was 
pounding and he was trembling as with ague. 

One slender hand gestured meaningly to a far 
doorway and the fragrant dark beyond. 

The room was shadowy, but enough light filtered 
in to reveal, as through a pearly mist, the luscious 
swell of perfect breasts and the maddening curves 
flowing upward from her trim ankles in breath-taking 
promise. The clamor of his inward shrinking had not 
yet stilled. She was his friend's wife, in name. But- 
Stronger than ancestral inhibitions and all else 
was the surging urge for her. His resistance melted 
like mist under fierce sunlight. His arms were bands 
of steel around her slender form, crushing her to 
him, demanding, revelmg in her glad surrender. 

“Godl what I’ve been missingl” she panted as her 
lips sought his. “Oh, darling, you’re wonderfull Won- 
derfull Love f'an be so sweet and beautiful when it is 
understanding and free from repression. Kiss mel” 
The hours flew by on silvery vrings. Hours of de¬ 
lirious delight, taking their toll, but returning pay¬ 
ment in the coin of ecstasy. 

And, Grant thought, there was no aftermath of 
regret, only intense satisfaction and drowsy content. 

“You’re a hellcat, but you’re something to stir any 
man to the depths and make him forget everything,” 
he told her. That was just before their lips met in a 
last lingering kiss followed by the quiet breathing 
of restM sleep. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

A Walk in the Rain 


“Think I’m a pretty good cookr Natalie aske^ over 
the breakfast table, as she poured his third cup of 
coffee. 

Dam goodi Baby, you’re good at anything, as I 
have reason to know.” 

Natalie stretched like a contented cat. 

“Glad you think so. And you don’t feel I was too 
violentr 

“Not a dam bitl” 

**You’ve got some marks to show for it” 

“Well, you have a few yourself.” 

“I love them! Hurt like blazes, but I love them. 
Don’t ever be gentle with me, Tom.” 

“I never will, unless you ask me to. You’re a dam 
nice playmate.'” 

“And I’ll be your playmate, untQ Iris decides 
you’ve played around long enough.” 

“What makes you think she ever will?” 

"Womanly intuition again, perhaps. But I’d bor¬ 
row money to bet on iL” 

“She plays around considerably herself,., or so she 
gives me to understand.” 

Natalie smiled, in a peculiar way.’ “Well, why 
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shouldn't she, if she has a mind to? Nobody has any 
strings on her, so far as I know. And I've a notion 
she’s a good deal like myself—she enjoys it” 

“That just proves you’re both healthy.” 

“Yes. But she’s an unusual girl. Even I have 
trouble understanding her. Did you ever notice that 
there are times when she can be imperious as the 
devil? When her chin goes up and those long eyes 
of hers narrow a little, folks sort of jump when she 
speaks. No pose. Comes natural to her, it seems. 
Wonder what the explanation is? There are people 
like that, you know. I’ve noticed it as a character¬ 
istic of ruling families. 1 mean those who have been 
accustomed, generation after generation, to have 
others do their bidding.” 

“Nothing about her family, so far as I've been able 
to gather, that warrants such an assumption. Her 
people were Greek immigrants, her father a steel 
worker. Feasant stock in the Old Country, I pre¬ 
sume.” 

“Maybe. But don’t forget the ‘right of the first 
night’ is sometimes practiced across the water, even 
up to the present. Perhaps some gentleman of the 
nobility got the first try, with Iris as the result” 

“Could be.” 

“Be that as it may, she’s a nice girl. I wish you 
luck.” 

“I’ll need it” he grunted morosely. “I can’t seem 
to get any farther with her than I could with you.” 

“Isn’t t^t far enou^?" 

“Should be,” he admitted, with a grin. “I sure 
oughtn’t to have anything to complain about” 
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“Yowl'll get farther with her, in good time* Going 
to see me again soon?” 

“Of course* Natalie, youVe started something!” 

“We'll keep it going,” 

They clung together for a moment, lip to lip, 
bodies pressing close. Then Natalie slipped from his 
embrace, laughing breathlessly. 

“Stop iti” she said. “If you don't, you know whatll 
happen. And I have an appointment within an hour. 
All right, kiss me once more and then chase yourself 
out of here!” 


Grant walked home, through the park. He could 
always think better in the open air, and he was still 
bewildered. The utterly unexpected developments of 
the night before had left him a httle dazed. That 
he should end up with Natalie Jarvis, of all people. 
Such a thing had never entered his mind, although 
he admitted the attraction she had always held for 
him. Oh, well, here was more proof of the futility 
of trying to plan something. Events appeared to 
shape themselves according to their own lifcmg. 
Men and women were but pawns in a gigantic and 
inexplicable game. But, he was forced to admit, the 
night had been pleasant beyond all expectation. The 
redheaded impi What a woman she was! Grant 
thrilled at the remembrance of her wild abandon, 
her inexhaustible vitality, the way she gave herself 
utterly and without reserve. She was a perfect play¬ 
mate, gaily impersonal, responding enthusiastically 
to any suggestion, and mal^g a few startling ones 
of her own. If Clata was a trifle conservative, as she 
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said, it was no wonder that he found her rather too 
much of an armful. Grant chuckled as he turned 
the comer into the street on which he lived. 

The phone was ringing when he entered the apart* 
ment. Clate Jarvis’ querulous voice came over the 
wire— 

"Where in blazes have you been? I’ve been trying 
to get you for an hour.” 

“I just got in,” Grant replied. “How do you feel?” 

“Lousyl "What a horribly frustrating night. Every¬ 
thing went wrong.” 

Grant hesitated a moment, but couldn’t resist ask- 

ing- 

“How’d you make out with Iris?" 

“Oh, wonderfuUyl Perfectly wonderfuDyl She 
sweetly told me good night at her apartment door. 
I told you it was a horrible nightl How'd you make 
out with Audrey?” 

“WonderfuUyl I sweetly told her good night, at 
her apartment doorl” 

“Well, that helps a little. And what about Natalie?” 

“She went home.” 

A pause. “In your car?” 

“Uh-huh. Do you expect to see Audrey tonight?” 

“Td sure like to, but do you think I should take 
the chance?” 

, “There won’t be any chance to take, so long as it’s 
Audrey.” 

“What the devil do you mean by that?” 

“I mean that Natalie won’t unsheath her claws— 
so long as it’s Audrey. The two of them got along 
so well together that Natalie won’t kick if Audrey 
is the object of your affections. But if you chase 
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after somebody else and Natalie learns of it, look 
outl" 

“You really mean it?" 

“Ido” 

“Then Natalie must have told you as mucL” 

“She did” 

“Well,” said Jarvis, “that sure takes a load oflF my 
mind. No matter what else the redheaded heUion is, 
she’s no liar.” 

“You can say that again.” 

Anothet pause. Then— 

“I’d sure like to know what all happened last night, 
but I guess I never will.” 

“You were always pretty good at guessing.” 

“Not that I give a hang, but the story assuredly 
must be interesting. Say, did you ever hear of such 
a night?” 

“I never did.” 

"Nor I. And for my part, I don’t ever want to go 
through another one like that. How about you?” 

“Well, rU have to qualify that a little. Mine wasn’t 
so bad. I didn’t have to slide down a porch roof.” 

"Be interesting to know what you did slide down. 
You’re the most uncommunicative so-and-so I ever 
knew.” 

“There are worse qualities.” 

“Uh-huh, guess so, but none more provocative at 
times. Any reason why you can’t tell me what hap¬ 
pened at Altman’s after my sudden departure?” 

“None at all. It was like this—” 

Jarvis roared with laughter when the tale was fin¬ 
ished. “Feller, you’re a wonder,” he chuckled. “That 
taking dictation stunt was something. I’d sure like 
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to have seen Natalie’s face when you opened the 
door. How’d she look?” 

"Well, for a minute she looked mad as a wet hen, 
but she’s got a swell sense of humor, and she had to 
laugh.” 

“That’s one of her few good qualities—she could 
always laugh at herself.” 

“Not many folks are so blessed.” 

“Say, you’re sure paying the lady compliments, all 
of a sudden. I wonder—” 

“Keep right on wondering.” 

“Not enough interested to do so. Well, I’m going 
to break it off. I want to call Audrey. Think it'll be 
safe to use my car? The snoops may have the garage 
cased.” 

“Don’t think it would make any difference, but you 
can have mine if you’d rather.” 

“Okay. In your garage?” 

Too late. Grant recalled where the car really was. 
Well, no sense in hedging now. 

“Nope, it’s in front of Natalie’s apartment house. 
I walked home.” 

“HmmmI Must have been pleasant walking, in the 
ram. 

It was. 

“HmmmI Want to make some easy money?” 

"Naturally.” 

"Wellj the rain stopped about an hour ago. Ill bet 
you a hundred the clothes you wore last night aren t 
wet.” 

"You go to helll” 

A delighted chuckle came over the wire. The re¬ 
ceiver clicked. 
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Grant sat down and lit a cigarette. It appeared 
that Clate s problem was nearing a solution. But his 
own was far from it. He had but added another 
dubious complication. 

'1 suppose m end up being jealous of three 
women, instead of two,” he told hinself, disgustedly, 
“Bamum sure was right when he made that crack 
about a fool being bom every minute. What a messi 
So elate and Iris didrit get together. That s funny. 
But Clate wouldn't lie about it. No reason why he 
should. Guess he didn't appeal to her^ But she always 
seemed to like him. WomenI No man living can 
figure 'em. Anyone that thinks he can is a crazier 
fool than I am, and my rating is plenty high.” 

He got out of his clothes and lazily changed into 
slacks. Then suddenly he remembered that he v^as 
supposed to meet a couple of architects in a little 
while on one of those golf-cwm-business jaunts. Re^ 
calling the date, he realized he should not have left 
his car on Natalie's street. The plan had been to 
drive up to the Grassy Sprain—near Yonkers—a fine 
old dub to which one of the architects belonged. 

Hurriedly, Grant shaved. He rushed downstairs, 
hailed a cab. 

In front of Natalie's apartment building, he paid 
off the cab driver. Approaching his Cadillac, he de¬ 
cided that it looked resentful, as if reproaching Grant 
for leaving it alone so long. 

And hanging from the windshield wiper was a 
present from the police. A nice, green ticket for 
illegal parking. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


The Serpent Woman 


Seen from the highway— U.S.40—and the parallel¬ 
ing railroad, the view of Reno is far from impres¬ 
sive, and quite misleading. Neither highway nor 
railroad route gives a view of the charming, tree- 
shaded Truckee River, the large houses on land¬ 
scaped grounds above the river, the comfortable 
Victorian cottages north of the route, and the gra¬ 
cious university campus above. Even the main street, 
Virginia, is seen from the through-routes only as a 
broad street—its near buildings southward obscured 
by signboards and a sprawling iron arch proclaiming 
Reno as the “Biggest Little City in the World.” 

But viewed from the heights to the west, Reno 
looks like a Christmas tree, with its strings of lights 
interspersed with the red, blue, and green of neon 
signs. 

Curled up on the wide window-seat of the spacious 
ranch house she had rented for her Reno stay, Bertha 
Potter—it had been Bertha Potter Grant three days 
previously—gazed down at the glittering panorama 
mellowed and softened by the magic of the night 
Overhead blazed the bonfire stars of Nevada, seem¬ 
ing to brush the crests of the towering sierras with 
trembling fingers of silver radiance. 
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“Tony,” she said to the slender, dark man in a 
nearby chair, “Tony, why the devil is it that when 
one finally acquires something one wanted intensely, 
it all of a sudden loses its value?” 

Anthony Amato shrugged with Latin expressive¬ 
ness. “Hanged if I know, Bertha, but it’s true.” 

“I wanted that divorce more than anything else 
in the world, or so I thought,” she said slowly. “Now 
that I’ve got it. I’m not at all sure I want it All of a 
sudden it doesn’t seem to mean a thing.” 

Amato shrugged again, and studied her through 
the haze of his cigarette. A beautiful woman, all 
right. He couldn’t recall ever seeing one more beau¬ 
tiful. The kind of a statuesque blonde that sets a 
man’s blood on fire. Hair the color of ripe com-silk, 
with glints of red, cameo-perfect features, a flawless 
complexion. The curves of her body were perfection; 
warm, voluptuous, maddening with their promise 

of satisfying delights. And yet- 

Bertha was speaking again. “I think,” she said, 
“that I’ll visit Virginia City before I go back to New 
York. Grandfather Potter laid the foundations of the 
family fortune there, you know. Dad increased it 
considerably by his feed and lumber dealings, but 
it was old Ebenezer who piled up the first of the 
millions. Took them from the Comstock silver lode. 
I’ve always wanted to visit Virginia City. Not much 
to it any more, but it must have been some town 
back in the old days. Vl^ish Td lived then. I think I 
would have loved Virginia City. Chances are I would 
have been a dance-hall girl, or something worse. I’ve 
a notion I would have loved that, too.” 
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She was silent again, apparently not expecting a 
reply to her soliloquy. 

Amato continued to study her, trying to find some 
clue to the thing about her that troubled, and some¬ 
times repelled him. 

“The eyes,” he mused to himself, “I’ve a notion 
it’s the eyes.” 

They were beautiful eyes, he had to admit. He 
knew something of Bertha’s family. Enough to real¬ 
ize that it was from her dainty, blonde mother that 
she got her hair and her exquisite coloring. From her 
tall, handsome father, the figure that caused men to 
turn around in the street. But the eyes, those slate- 
blue eyes with a trace of cold fire in their depths. 
Ah, he had ftl He knew where those eyes came from! 

Anthony Amato had imagination, and was able to 
see deeper into the trunk of a tree than most. He 
knew Ebenezer Potter had bjeen a ruthless, predatory 
old pirate, of a piece with the hills from which he 
had ripped his fortune. Doubtless he had eyes the 
same color as the cold, gray-blue quartz of the Corn- 
stock. And that’s where Bertha got her eyes. That’s 
what they reminded him of, the expressionless stone 
with its flickering of silvery threads, dark against 
the rock like a smoldering of lurid fire. 

“Yes, I think I would have liked the Virginia City 
of the old days,” Bertha repeated. “And I’d have 
liked being one of the girls.” 

“One of the dance-haU girls or one of the some¬ 
thing worse?” 

“Most likely both. I could have combined business 
and pleasure, you know.” 

“With a different man every night?” 
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“Or several.” 

“Putar 

The blue-gray eyes slanted sideways at him, de¬ 
risively. 

“You raised the devil, my dear, but you failed to 
bury him again.” 

“I doubt if any one man will ever be able to.” 

“Doubtless you are right. I was asleep before you 
came into my life, Tony, Now I am awake—glori¬ 
ously, maddeningly awake. I intend to make the 
most of my waking hours.” 

He stared at her, mingled desire and resentment 
burning in his dailc eyes. She gazed back, a mocking 
expression on her vivid face, letting the dark, silken 
fringe of her lashes droop slowly. 

_ Amato hissed a Spanish oath. All too well she knew 
what she could do to him with that slow drooping of 
her lids. He gripped the arms of his chair with his 
slender, exquisitely formed hands that were steely 
strong despite their apparently delicate lines— 
gripped until the knuckles stood out white. Bertha 
continued to smile, her lips a thin, red line against 
her snowy teeth. Suddenly she held out her pale, 
rounded arms. 

“Come to mel” she whispered. 

Amato gripped the chair harder, but he knew 
that he was powerless to resist. Another instant, and 
he was within the circle of the soft arms, her lips 
burning against his, her rounded breasts rising and 
falling with the pant of her breathing, turning his 
blood to liquid flame. 

Cien tnil dtcblesT he gasped, as her mouth drew 
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away from for an instanti Atyoi asfo su billsts 
para el Infiemor 

“Yes,” she translated, “Tiere is your ticket to 
hell,’ to put it politely.' But, caro mio, I think 
you’ll enjoy the tripl” 

Her questing, devouring mouth stilled his reply. 
The lewd caressing of her hands sent spasmodic 
shudders through his being and sapped the strength 
from whatever resolves he might have made. 

For another long moment she clung closely, the 
flowing lines of her body enfolding him. Then she 
slipped from his embrace and strolled sinuously 
about the room. 

Amato watched her, his pulses pounding. 

She paused for an instant, then turned slowly, 
stepping a little to one side with hthe grace, and 
paused again, facing him, her lashes drooping. 

The glare of the floor lamp directly behind her 
outlined through the thin fabric of her robe, as 
through blue gossamer mist, the enchanting perfec- 
tiou of her legs, the tormenting swell of thigh and 
hip. She tiumed again, with a slow, undulating move¬ 
ment, and the shadows, filtered by the misty fabric, 
writhed suggestively. One lash-drooping glance 
slanted over her shoulder, and she glided through 
a doorway into the pale dusk of an inner room. 

Amato rose stiffly to his feet and, with the mechan¬ 
ical step of a sleep-walker, followed. 

Pale mist surging up from the river veiled the eyes 
of the watching stars, as well it might. It enfolded 
the darker tree trunks in a white embrace; tossing, 
undulating, vibrant with systolic movement which 
gained convulsive violence under the .pro^^g of the 
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Strengthening wind that rustled the growth and drew 
sobbing moans and little whimpering cries from the 
disturbed darkness. 

This was a night in the life of Bertha. 

Bertha—the wife Grant had considered inacces¬ 
sible, cold. 



CHAPTER NINE 


Each to His Own 


Bertha yawned, stretched like a cream-filled kitten, 
and ran white fingers through the wild disorder of 
her hair. Anthony Amato, a cigarette dangling from 
the comer of his mouth, a damp, black lock hanging 
over his forehead, grudgingly bought he had never 
seen her look more beautiful, with her sparkling 
eyes, her flushed cheeks, and her moist, crimson lips, 
"'Now Tm ready for the spots/' she said. ^'We'll 
drive down and do Virginia Street from one end to 
the other, Miglit even visit the stockade. That would 
be interesting,” 

“The cops wouldn’t let you in the stockade," Amato 
grunted, “It’s discreetly segregated, and they keep 
it under close supervision,” 

“Oh, money, enough of it, can get you anywhere,” 
she replied airily, “Besides, they’d |ust think I was 
one of the girls returning from a visit to one of the 
joints. And with the orchestra conductor of the Gol- 
conda as an escort—welll" 

Amato swore in two languages, 

“Grandpa Ebenezer used to say,” Bertha remarked 
judiciously, “ whan a man cusses, it s a sure sign he’s 
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licked, m repair the damage done during the recent 
--er-<;onflict, and we*ll go.” 

She kissed him lightly on the forehead, and left 
him. A few minutes later, he heard her hummin g 
gaily under the shower. 

When she returned, Amato gasped with involun¬ 
tary admiration. 

Her short-skirted dress was of the green one sees 
in forest vistas during dawning spring. Her high- 
arched, slender feet rested upon soft sandals, whose 
gauzy straps laced her exquisitely formed legs to 
just below her dimpled knees. The wonderful, sim- 
golden hair was wound about her brows in s hinin g 
coronals. Her wide eyes seemed to have little laugh¬ 
ing devils in them, and gleamed with malicious sat¬ 
isfaction at his unspoken tribute. 

Lets go,” she said. “I told JenJdns to leave the 
convertible under the canopy. I’ll drive myself.” 

“That swamp-colored monstrosity!” 

“Don’t deprecate it. The color goes well with my 
dress.” 

“It’s a wonder you don’t have a car to match every 
dress you own, the way you do things.” 

“That’s an idea. I’ll think on it. Come on. As 
Grandpa Ebenezer would say, I craves action." 

A few minutes later, the Jaguar was purring down 
the winding road toward ^e lights of Reno, which 
glowed luridly through the mist. 

The four acres of neon lights, night clubs, gam¬ 
bling houses, and drinking places, which are the 
sporting” Reno, are near tie railroad station. Train 
whistles can be heard above the whir of roulette 
wheels, the click of dice, and the slither of 
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Bertha picked one of the plushier spots to begin 
with. They passed through the glittering foyer, 
paused in Ae spacious lounge with its subdued light¬ 
ing, luxurious furnishings, and rugs as soft and as 
yielding as the carpeting of a forest floor. The place 
was crowded with men and women, some in evening 
clotl»e«, others in sportswear or other careless cos¬ 
tume. 

Amato's lips twisted cynically at the general inter¬ 
est caused by their entrance. His keen ears caught 
stray remarks— 

“No other blonde in the world would dare wear 
that particular shade of green.” 

“Look at her. What a knockouti No wonder the 
maestro is nuts about her. She’s got everything!” 

“ilh-huh, everything, and fifty miUions. Who 
wouldn’t be nuts about her?” 

They joined others at the long bar with its gleam 
and sparkle of bottles and glasses. Bertha spoke to 
the head bartender in low tones. He bowed instant 
acquiescence and procured a flask from a locked 
cabinet. Amato scowled as he filled their glasses with 
a pale green, opalescent liqueur, 

“Absinthe again!” he muttered. “Bert, this stuff 
will drive you nuts or loll you, sooner or later, if 
you keep on swilling it,” 

Bertha shrugged her snowy shoulders. “I’m nuts 
already,” she replied. “And I’m like Grandpa Eben- 
ezer when he said, after being shot three times, and 
looked down through the smoke at three dead men 
lying on the floor, T takes a heap of killin’.’ ” 

Amato growled, but he drained his glass with her 
and didn’t object when she ordered a refilL 
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“This stuff does things to me as nothing else does, 
except you, darling, Bertha said, eyeing the poison- 
ous green that glittered in the light like a snake s 
eyes. 

Et le notn de cette itoile Staii Absinthe: et la 
troisidme partie des euux fut chung^e en absinthe; et 
elles firent mourir un grand nombre (thommes parce 
queUes itaient devenues aTnires,^ Amato quoted in 
flawless French, 

"I think I can translate,” Bertha said. ** ‘And the 
name of the star is called Wormwood: and the third 
part of the waters became wormwood; and many 
men died of the waters, because they were made 
bitter/ From the Bible, isn't it?” 

Revelation, Chapter Eight.” 

‘‘But it says nmny, not aU. That gives iis consid¬ 
erable leeway.” 

Amato shimgged. ‘T'here's no use trying to argue 
against feminine reasoning,” he grunted. His lips 
twisted wryly as her glance roved up and down the 
bar, boldly meeting the eyes of one man after an¬ 
other, but he said nothing. 

Bertha emptied her glass, put it down on the bar. 

Had enough?” Amato asked. "Or do you care for 
another?” 

One full glass of absinthe, taken on an empty 
stomach, can sometimes cause delirium, and weVe 
had two, Bertha replied. “I think we'll let it go at 
that. I want to be able to see the spots on the cards,” 

Amato paid for the drinks, despite the bartender s 
questioning glance at Bertha. 

Passing through the lounge, they entered the main 
gaming room, a blaze of lights and a kaleidoscope 
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of color. Everywhere was the glitter and sparkle of 
diamonds as hands gestured or heads tossed. A low 
hum of conversation pervaded the smoke-filled air, 
interspersed with an occasional muttered curse or a 
cry of exultation. 

“Going to play?” Bertha asked. 

Amato smiled. “What I earn is not exactly pea¬ 
nuts,” he replied dryly. “But I could easily lose a 
month’s salary on the turn of a single card. I’m not 
exactly up to the pecuniary standards of this place.” 

“I’d stake you,” Bertha replied, “if you'd let me.” 

“I’ve never been in the habit of taking money from 
a woman, and I don’t care to start now, Amato 
declined. 

"You're as bad as Tom Grant,” she said. “He felt 
the same way. One of the reasons for our bust-up. 
I’d say.” 

“I’ve a notion Mr. Grant and I have something in 
common,” Amato nodded. 

“Yes, you’ve had me in common, and I guess that’s 
something,” Bertha replied. I see a bunch of gals 
and galluses I know over at that comer table. They re 
playing poker. That’s the only game I really know 
or care anything about. Grandpa Ebenezer taught 
me when I was just a kid. He was past ninety then, 
but he certainly could handle the pasteboards. 
There’s a vacant chair. Think I’ll sit in. ’ 

“Go ahead,” Amato agreed. “I’m going to stroll 
around a bit.” 

“Suit yourself, darling. You’ll know where to find 
me. Drop around and watch me play." 

She swayed sinuously across the room, followed by 
glances envious and glances libidinous, nodded to 
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the greetings from the comer table, and slipped into 
the empty chair. Amato turned away with a shmg. 

Anthony Amato’s sensitive, imderstanding nature 
was repelled and depressed by the false gaiety of the 
room. The place was the rendezvous of the ivorce- 
seekers. He knew well that to many of the women 
present^ and to some of the men, the breaking up of 
their homes was a devastating experience. They re¬ 
acted according to their natures; gambling and drink¬ 
ing wildly, the women inviting attentions from any 
man they happened to meet. The disturbing element 
here was greatly resented by the old-time, estab¬ 
lished Reno-ites, in spite of their determined toler¬ 
ance for human frailty, and their appreciation of the 
revenue it brought in. Amato could appreciate the 
feelings of the respectable majority of the town as 
he gazed on flushed faces, glittering eyes, lascivious 
glances, and wanton invitation. 

He knew that he himself was the subject of more 
than one low-voiced conversation, but he paid scant 
heed. That was one of the things absinthe id to him- 
It evoked a profound indifference. Aside from the 
depressing effect of so much thinly camouflaged 
human misery within the range of his vision, he was 
utterly unimpressed by his surroundings. He vaguely 
realized that the green poison raised—or lowered— 
him to the level of the false gods, whom the ancients 
regarded as being potent for good but who could 
yet watch hmnan sacrifice, if not with rejoicing, 
at least without suffering themselves. 

Moodily pondering the phenomenon, he sauntered 
back to the comer table and watched the play, which 
he knew was for dizzily high stakes. 
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Bertha’s face was expressionless, her slate-blue 
eyes blank, save when they raised to meet the ardent 
gaze of a tall, bronzed, ruggedly good-looking ranch 
owner who sat opposite her. Then they were filled 
with crawling fire. 

Amato's lips twisted cynically, a gesture that had 
become habitual with him of late. 

He marveled at the change a few short weeks had 
wrought in her. And at the change they had wrought 
in his feelings toward her. He had been crazy about 
her when they had first met. It was he who had in¬ 
duced her to sue for divorce from Tom Grant, so 
that they might marry. But during the weeks to¬ 
gether in Nevada, disillusionment had come. She 
still exerted a fearful physical attraction he was 
powerless to resist; but the old feeling was dead. 
He cared little what eventually became of her. 

He suddenly remembered a line from a maudlin 
old poem he had read many years before— 

A woman weak and wanton ... 

Only there was nothing weak about Bertha. She 
was hard as steel, utterly self-sufficient. Her play at 
the table was cold, calculating, precise, and she was 
winning. She loved to gamble, but money lost or won 
meant nothing. Doubtless, sooner or later, she would 
gamble something else—something she considered of 
value. He wondered if events would ever prove too 
much for her. He doubted it. And yet— 

Thus far shtdl ye come, and no furthert 
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Fate might yet prove too strong for the pampered 
daughter of wealth. 

But heavens, how beautiful she wasi 
Any man might be excused for risking all to pos¬ 
sess her. And now she was, as she had said, glori¬ 
ously, maddeningly awake. He had, indeed, raised 
Satan, and was powerless to bury him again. Not 
that he wanted to. Perhaps he had, after all, done 
her a favor. He had at least banished the gnawing 
* feeling of frustration that had plagued her. She had 
been near hysteria the first time he had taken her 
in his arms. She had wanted him, but still there had 
been a frightened shrinking that, she later confessed, 
grew from the fear of her inability to respond. 

We^, she had responded. And howl The remem¬ 
brance of that first experience flooded his being and 
brought his heart leaping into his throat. He clenched 
his hands till the nails bit into his palms. She had 
more than responded. She had been wanton, devour¬ 
ing, demanding, clamoring for attention after his own 
powers were exhausted. Later experiences had been 
prurient frenzies of bestial lust, like tonight. His 
sensibilities revolted against the things they did to¬ 
gether, but'each had its own maddening allure, and 
each begot still greater and more outrageous excesses. 

Strange. In the be g i nn i n g, Bertha had seemed 
such a cold, unapproachable woman. 

Amato admitted to himself that he was a bundle 
of contradictions. The sensitive, imaginative soul of 
the musician warred with the strong impulses and 
desires of the man of action. 

Take his war years, for instance. He could have 
easily enjoyed an easy and comfortable service as 
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entertainer. This is what military advisers suggested 
that he do. Instead, he had joined the Marines and 
had seen action a-plenty. And, what is more, he had 
enjoyed every minute of it. The hectic, blood-spat¬ 
tered years had exerted a terrible ahure. Not par¬ 
ticularly inexplicable, however. His father, although 
a Texan of Spanish descent, had fought vrith Pancho 
Villa during the Mexican revolution, and his ances¬ 
tors had commanded golden-banner ships of Spain. 
It was in the blood. 

Right now, for instance, he was unbelievably bored 
with the luxury, the lethargic vice, and the stupid 
hypocrisy and pose all around him. His thoughts 
turned to other scenes. He had a hankering for one 
of the joints near the stockade, where he wouldn’t be 
the maestro, but just another guy on the prowl, look¬ 
ing for diversion, and not particular as to the variety, 
so long as it provided excitement. He chuckled at 
the very thought, -and began feeling better. 

And why not? Bertha was occupied, and would 
be for some time. For the rest of the night, he sus¬ 
pected, if he would keep out of the picture. She was 
paying every bit as much attention to the tall rancher 
as she was to the cards. And he was undoubtedly 
bowled off his feet. Amato watched him raise a big 
pot with two aces shoiving against him, when the 
best he had showing was a jack. The other players 
plainly considered him nuts—which he was at the 
moment—and he got a re-raise quicker than a grass¬ 
hopper could jump. Then he absentmindedly called, 
to the amazement of all and sundry, except Bertha, 
who favored him with a dazzUng smile. 

The next moment, however, Amato shook with 
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laughter as a storm of curses arose from the table. 
The befuddled rancher had caught his third jack, 
and now was raking in the pot. 

“Lucky at cards, unlucky at love!” Amato chuckled. 
“Brother, are you going to catch it!" 

He passed around to Bertha’s chair, touched her 
on the shoulder. She looked up absently. 

“Oh! Hello, Tony,” she said. “Take a hand?" 

"Not me. I’m not in the mood for cards." 

“But aren’t you bored, just hanging around and 
drinking?” 

“Bert,” he told her, “I’m going to wander around 
_ a bit. If I’m not here when you take a notion to leave, 
you can get home all right I think I’d like to spend 
the night in town.” 

“Okay, Tony,” she instantly agreed, glancing across 
the table, “Have a good time.” 

“Same to you,” was his smiling reply. “Be seeing 
you tomorrow.” 

Chuckling to himself, he left the place and passed 
out into the night 






CHAFTER TEN 


Man*s Man 


The mist had cleared and the vast sweep of the 
heavens was a glory of silver-spangled |et. The 
mighty bulk of the mountains shouldered the stars, 
and the Truckee River, sparkling through the town, 
was a swirl and eddy of reflected fight. Amato 
breathed deeply of the thin, clear air and sauntered 
north toward an area of dimmer, but more garish, 
lighting. 

A lurid neon sign attracted his notice. He paused 
under the sign, which proclaimed in smoky red that 
this was “The Last Chance.” The legend was rather 
ominously suggestive, but Amato decided to take a 
chance. He entered and found himself amid a scene 
of roistering gaiety, startlingly in contrast to the 
decorous deportment of the place he had just quit 
An orchestra was blaring, the bar was crowded, like¬ 
wise the dance floor. Short-skirted, bespangled girls, 
some of them more than passably good-looking, cir¬ 
culated among the patrons, dispensing their smiles 
and glances without favor. Everybody appeared to 
be either holding a glass or demanding that one be 
refilled. 

Amato laughed- There was no pretense here. 
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Everybody was not only out for a good time, but 
everybody was having a good time. He foimd a place 
at the bar and ordered a drink. Not the cloying, 
green nectar, but honest bourbon, a man’s drink. 

“Water for a chaser?” asked the barkeep. 

“What’s the sense in building a fire and then put¬ 
ting it out?” Amato asked. 

“Feller, you got something there,” agreed the bar¬ 
tender. Amato tossed off the slug, neat, and ordered 
another. 

“A free snake with the third helpin’,” the bartender 
supplied, in oldtime Western style. 

Amato took the second one a little more slowly. 
He was toying with his glass when he realized some¬ 
body had sUpped in beside him, close. He glanced 
down and met the laughing eyes of a small, dark girl 
with curly black hair and a dimple at the comer of 
her red mouth. 

“Hello,” he greeted. “Where’d you come from?” 

“Oh, I just happened,” she replied. 

"Have a drink?” 

“A glass of wine, if you don’t mind. I don’t drink 
much.” 

Amato ordered the wine. “Work here?” he asked. 

“Nope,” she replied. “I work in an office. Just 
dropped in with some acquaintances. Don’t like the 
company much, so I slipped away from the table.” 

“Hope you’ll like it better over here.” 

“I do,” she replied. "You don't look as if you ex¬ 
actly belonged in here.” 

“Why?” he asked. 

"Well, your clothes for one thing. Oh, I know you 
don’t appear to be dressed differendy from anybody 
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else, but I happen to work tor a textile firm, and I 
know cloth. That jacket must have set you back a 
hundred, perhaps more, depending on where you 
bought it” 

“In New York,” he said. 

She nodded. “I thought as much. You one of the 
divorce seekers?” 

He smiled and shook his head. “Never yet got into 
the condition where a divorce is possible.” 

“Which means, I take it, that you’re not married.” 

“Correct, and never have been.” 

“How in the world have you managed to escapePI* 

“Well,” he smiled, “I guess no lady was ever that 
much interested.” 

“I don’t believe it,” she declared flatly. “You look 
like good husband material.” 

Amato laughed, and did not reply. The girl glanced 
over her shoulder. 

“Oh, botherl” she exclaimed. “Here comes one of 
the bunch at my table. I’m not going back there. I 
yras bored, and worse. I hate being pawed in pubUc.” 

Amato had noticed the nearby table. There were 
• three men seated there, and a couple of flashily 
dressed women. One of the men, a big, hulking in¬ 
dividual with a bad-tempered face and an arrogant 
bearing, had just left the table and was headed for 
the bar. Out of the comer of his eye, Amato watched 
hiin draw near. He paused beside the girl, shot 
Amato a glance of scant friendliness, and spoke to 
her. 

“Come on, Frances,” he said. “Come on back with 
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"I don't want to, Arch^” she said* m all right 
where I am/' 

“Listen,” the man replied in a rumbling voice, 
“you came with us, and you re going to stay with us. 
Understand?” 

The girl's eyes flashed angrily. 'Tfou presume, Mr* 
Carter,” she said icily* “I m under no obligation to 
either you or the others. I m staying right here ” 

“Now listen—” Carter began. 

Then Amato's quiet voice interrupted. 

“I think I understood the lady to say she prefers to 
stay here.” 

The big man turned on him, his face darkening 
with ungovernable rage. 

“I don't want none of your lip, wise guy,” he bel¬ 
lowed, “III knock you on your lacy pants. Get 
goin'^—” he drew back a huge fist threateningly—^Tbe- 
fore I bust—” 

He did not finish the threat. It was right after 
“bust” that Amato hit him. 

Tony Amato's slenderness was deceptive. He 
looked slight of build, but in truth he was very nearly 
a hght-heavyweight. A vicious left hook thudded 
into the other's belly. And as, with a gasp, he 
dropped his hands, too late, to protect that portion 
of his anatomy, a slashing right cross and another 
sizzling left hook nearly tore his head from his sag¬ 
ging body. His huge bulk shot through the air, hit 
the floor, and stayed there. 

With shouts of anger, his two companions leaped 
from their chairs and came dashing across the room. 

But four years in the Marine Corps teaches a man 
how to take care of himself. He locked the first 
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of the two off his feet, sent the other sprawling with 
a well directed kick. The first man scrambled to his 
feet and aimed a wild blow that was intercepted by 
an innocent bystander. Said bystander, knocked off 
balance, lashed out blindly and connected solidly 
with the nose of another innocent, and the ball 
was on. 

Rows were common in the vicinity of the stockade, 
but not the kind of a row Anthony Amato kicked up 
that night in “The Last Chance.” Within seconds, the 
whole room was a hitting, kicking, wrestling, cursing, 
bellowing, screaming tangle. Over went tables and 
chairs. Somebody got knocked into the bass drum, 
which protested with a muffled boom. Women 
shrieked, men howled. The bartenders uttered sooth¬ 
ing yells which were not heeded. 

By sheer weight of numbers, Amato was hurled 
away from the bar toward the far wall, lashing out 
with both hands. He was conscious that the girl was 
beside him, wielding a bottle with telling effect. 
They thudded into the wall. Amato was glad to get 
his back against something. 

The girl hurled the bottle into the face of a man 
who was trying to come to grips with them, reached 
sidewise and jerked open a switch-box. Every light in 
the place went out, 

“This way—follow mel” she screamed, tugging at 
his arm. 

Amato followed her, crashing into chairs and 
tables, tripping over legs. A fist coming out of the 
darkness filled one eye nicely and caused him to see 
a blaze of stars and comets. Another added to the 
constellation^ but neither downed him. 
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A door opened. The girl dragged him through and 
banged it shut. Amato felt the cool night air on his 
face. Overhead, a silver moon rode serenely in a 
clear sky. 

This way,” panted the girl. Together they ran up 
a dark alley. Behind them “The Last Chance” boiled, 
bubbled, and spouted noise like an overworked vol¬ 
cano. They whisked around a comer, and the din 
of crashing glass, splintering furniture, and bawling 
voices died away. In the near distance, a police car 
siren was wailing. 

“Slow down!" exclaimed the girl. “We don’t want 
to look like we came from there when the cops show 
up. Cut across the street, now. This way. Thank 
goodness, here we arel” 

She led the way into a tree-shaded yard as she 
spoke, and up a couple of stone steps to the door of a 
small cottage. She fumbled with a key. The door 
swung back. They entered, and she closed and 
locked the door. 

“Stand still till I make a light,” She said. 

Lamps flared, showing a neatly furnished room. 
They stepped back and regarded each other, and 
both burst out laughing. 

“You’ve got an eye that’s getting blue,” she 
chuckled, "and a lump on your cheek bone, but 
darned if they don’t become you. You’re getting 
better looking by the minute. Lucky I knew the lay¬ 
out of that joint, though, and where to find the 
m^ter switch. Things were getting decidedly warm.” 

“Baby, you’re a wonder," Amato chuckled. “Wowl 
What a branniganl” 

“We came out of it lucky,” Frances said, “but those 
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hands of yours need looking after. The knuckles are 
aU cut said bloody. You may have hit somebody m' 
the mouth, and that’s dangerous. A tooth-cut infects 
easily. I’ll fix them up." 

She pattered into the bathroom and came out with 
antiseptic and soothing ointment. She bathed and 
swabbed the cuts and scratches and smeared on the 
ointment. 

“That should hold you,” she said. “Now I’ve got 
to do something about myself. I didn’t get hurt, 
but am I a sight!” 

She had indeed not come off unscathed. Her blouse 
was ripped half off her back. Translucent ivory 
gleamed lambent through the rents of her tom skirt. 
The edges of one long tear from hip to hem fell back 
as she moved, reveab'ng a beautifully molded thigh. 

She blushed rosily under his regard. "Some skunk 
tried to undress me, I think,” she giggled. 

‘"Wish he’d done a job of it!” Amato exclaimed. 

Her color deepened even more. She glanced up 
with laughing eyes. 

“I’m glad he didn’t,” she said, "but—” 

Amato reached out and gathered her in his arms. 

‘TVaitl wait!” she exclaimed. “Wait tiU I turn out 
the lights. The window’s unshaded, and there might 
be somebody at home across the way.” 

She slipped away from him and snapped off the 
lamps. But the moonlight streaming a silvery flood 
across the couch beneath the window revealed snowy 
loveliness to the watching stars. 

She was a gay, laughing, playful little thing, her 
passion animal-frank, her response enticingly ingenu- 
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ous, almost naive, but youthfully vital and vigorous. 

"God! you must be an acrobatic dancerr" he panted 
as the convulsive frenzy of her embrace drove the 
breath from his lungs. “You’re everywhere at oncer 

After Bertha's lurid excesses, she was clean and 
sweet as a flower-scented breeze. She was the very 
joy of living, foaming and sparkling in young and 
zestfiJ flesh, giving of her beauty without reserve 
and demanding payment only in mutual transport, 
bearing him off with her to realms of enchantment 
until the protests of her body could no longer be 
denied and she joined him in a deUghtful shadow- 
land of delicious exhaustion. Until the lethargy was 
replaced by renewing desire and they again fled to¬ 
gether to an elysium of physical rapture, from the 
soaring zenith of which they drifted sweetly to a 
final state of drowsy content." 

In the golden morning sun glow, Tony Amato 
strode whistling down Virginia Street. He was in a 
complacent frame of mind. 

"What a nightl” he smiled. “Started at nine yester¬ 
day evening and got better all the time. Pity I'm 
leaving for New York tonight. Would like to see that 
little Frances gal again. Well, it isn't so far back here, 
and I’ve a notion I'll be coining back, once Bertha 
has left.” 

He smiled again, then winced as a tingle of pain 
shot through his cut and swollen knuckles. He re¬ 
garded them ruefully. Nice-looking hands for a 
pianist. Lucky he wouldn't have to play for a couple 
of weeks. He had ended his engagement with the 
local club two days before. His orchestra was already 
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on the way east, but he didn’t open in New York 
until the fifteenth. 

He dropped in to say. goodbye to the owner of the 
club. 

“Sorry you wont renew your contract, Tony,” the 
club man regretted. “Folks out here sure took to you. 
We could hardly expect you to stick around, with.a 
certain lady heading back to New York ’most any day 
now.” 

Amato shrugged, but did not otherwise reply. 

“Where’d you get that shiner?” the club owner 
asked. “It’s a beaut.” 

“Ran into a door,” Amato replied. 

“Uh-huh, doors do get in the way,” the club owner 
agreed. “And from the looks of your hands, I reckon 
the other guy figures he ran into the SunsetXimitedI 
Say, that was one peach of a row at “The Last 
Chance” last night. The place is a wreck. They say 
it was started by some prize fighter from back east. 
Nearly killed a guy with a one, two, three punch like 
Dempsey used to use.” 

“Wonder who it could have been?” Amato asked 
innocently. 

“Hard to tell,” the owner replied dryly. “All I 
could learn was that he was tall, with black hair. 
Wore slacks and a tan sport jacket like yours. Say, 
don’t you think it could stand a trip to the dry 
cleaner? Looks like blood spots on the front of it." 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Dance, Gypsy I 


That free-for-all in Reno was soon followed by 
another—but one in which Amato played only a pas¬ 
sive role. 

The Monday following his experience with Natalie 
Jarvis, Toin Grant hurriedly left New York. An un¬ 
expected and vexatious problem concerning a big 
construction job in Tennessee demanded immediate 
and expert attention. Three weeks passed before he 
got back to town. He called Iris at once. 

“If you want me to remain anything like—er— 
faithful, you’d better get up here tonight,” she told 
him. “Oh, darling, how I’ve missed youl” 

The instant he entered the studio apartment. Grant 
knew she had something up her sleeve. Her eyes 
sparkled with amusement, and the dimple at the cor¬ 
ner of her mouth came and went delightfully, 

“What the devil have ypu got on your mind, imp?” 
he finally asked. 

In answer, she took a folded newspaper from a 
drawer. “Just a little item in a local scandal column 
I thought might interest you,” she said, passing him 
the paper. With frowning brows. Grant read: 
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The brawl in Monte Cristo last night was worth 
leaving a Donnybrook Fair to see. All started, it 
was said, by two gentlemen who shall be name¬ 
less (they’re both married). Their respective 
parties joined in and things got hectic, to say 
the least. Irate diners, who had their tables over¬ 
turned, liquor, and the Monte Cristo’s delectable 
viands dumped in their laps, rose in wrath and 
took active part in the festivities. The thing 
spread like a grass fire. Not a glass or bottle was 
left standing on the ninety-foot bar. Not a table 
or chair in the long grill that wasn t smashed 
or overturned. Bus boys, waiters, captains, and 
Mine Host, Dick Finnegan, strove to restpre 
order, and ended up as active participants. Mine 
Host sports a gorgeous shiner. The gentle pas¬ 
sage of arms arrived at full blossom in the street 
beyond the velvet rope. Seven radio cars, a riot 
squad, and all the cops on the beat attended. 

The cause cil^bre, we understand, was a cer¬ 
tain beautiful, blonde divorcee who has recently 
returned to New York from a sojourn in Reno, 
and for whose favor the initial jousters have been 
competing. 

During the uproar. Maestro Anthony Amato 
did not miss a swing of the baton. The selection 
was singularly appropriate to the occasion. 
Something from “Countess Maritza popularly 
known as “Play Gypsies. 

Grant looked up from the account to meet Iris’ 
amused gaze. 

“Must have been Bertha, all right,” he said dis- 
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gustedly, “So Amato is still hanging around with her,” 

Iris shook her head. “Don’t thmk so,” she replied. 
“I happen to know Tony came back to New York 
nearly two weeks before she did. I think the affair is 
all washed up; but apparently, the fair Bertha does 
not lack for consolation.” 

“Looks that way,” Grant admitted. His brows drew 
together again as he recalled Natalie’s prediction. 
Maybe Natalie did have the right slant on her. Not 
that he gave a hang one way or the other, he hast¬ 
ened to assure himself, 

“Tom,” Iris said suddenly, “I've a notion you’d like 
Tony Amato,” 

“Yes? Whyr 

“Well, for one thing, he’s a fighting man. He was 
in the Marines, too, you know.” 

Trhat so? I’d have thought he’d have spent the war 
in a nice, cushy billet with the USO, or something 
like that.” 

He could have, but he chose to enlist in the 
Marines. Came out a captain, with a flock of decora¬ 
tions ” 

Grant nodded. Although he did not say so, An¬ 
thony Amato had risen mightily in his estimation. 

“Yes, I think you two would get along well to¬ 
gether,” Iris said. 

“Why not? After all, I have nothing against lha 

Iris smiled a little. “And Td like to get you to¬ 
gether,” she said. 

I ve no objection. Anything to please you.” 

“We could have a nice little foursome,” Iris went 
on. “Say out at Altman’s ” 
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“WhC’d be the fourth member?” Grant asked dubi¬ 
ously. 

“Oh, I don’t mean Bertha,” Iris smiled, reading his 
unspoken thought. “I tell you that s all washed up. 
Fact is, I was diinking of Natalie Jarvis.” 

“The devill Whatever put that notion into your 
head?” 

“Oh, I like Natalie, even though we are, in a way, 
rivals.” 

“What the devil do you mean by that?” 

“I had a little talk with Clate the other evening. 
He's highly amused." 

Grant swore. “You imp of Satan! Did your car 
really break down at Freeport that night?” 

“It did. But Clate was very sohcitous of me. Made 
as sure that I got home all right as you did for 
NataUe. Only, he left me at the door.” 

Grant reddened, and swore some more. Iris dim¬ 
pled at his black look. 

“But getting back to Tony,” she said. “I think I can 
arrange it. He doesn’t know Natalie, personally, but 
I feel sure they’d get along. Okay?” 

“Sure. Anything you say. Now let’s forget Tony 
Amato and Natalie, and everybody else. I’ve been 
away from you three weeks, and we’ve got things to 
do.” 

“Want me to roll out Venus and Adonis to inspire 
you?” 

“I don’t need any inspiration with you sitting op¬ 
posite me. That outfit you’re wearing, whatever it is, 
sure is something. What is it, anyhow?” 

“It is supposed to be a rephca of the costume worn 
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by Terpsichore, the Muse of Dancing, at the Feast of 
the First Flowers.” 

T'hat festival must have been celebrated in dam 
hot weather,” Crant chuckled. 'The lady wouldn't 
have been in good shape to go up against chilly 
breezes. Did she dance at the Feast? Must have been 
worth watching. If she did a strip-tease, it would 
have been a short one, once she began casting oflE, 
But just the same it sure is pretty, that is for a girl 
with a figure like yours. Anything at aO underneath 
that diaphanous robe?” 

''Me. Isn't that enough?” 

Plenty, She did dance in it, then?” 

TTes, it was supposed to be a very beautiful 
dance.” 

' "Do you know it?” 

"I can dance what came down through the ages as 
the Dance of the First Flowers. I can't vouch for its 
authenticity. It was old when the other Iris, the 
daughter of Thais and King Ptolemy, lived.” 

"Your maternal ancestor^' 

At least, I think we had a lot in com¬ 
mon.” 

“Another tramp I” 

“But a nice one, and very beautiful. To get back to 
the dance. King George of Greece favored it above 
all others. The most beautiful ladies of the court al¬ 
ways danced it for him on his birthday. My mother 
was-was present at one of the festivals. She told me 
about it.” 

Grant gazed at her curiously. He had a feeling 
that what she said was not what she had at first 
intended saying. The momentary hesitation, he felt 
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sure, had preceded an alteration in statement. He 
wondered if possibly her mother had been one of the 
palace servants. Not that Iris would have hesitated 
to say SO} of that he was convinced. There was no 
pose to Iris. No intimation of being other than what 
she frankly admitted—the daughter of an immigrant 
laborer. 

Iris seemed to sense something of what was going 
through his mind. The green eyes glinted sideways, 
mockingly, and the dimple deepened at the comer 
of her mutinous mouth. She stood up, hthe, graceful, 
the wonderful, white gleams showing through the 
sheer net of the flowing robe. 

“I think I mil dance it for you,” she said. “It’s 
supposed to be very stimulating.” 

“As if I needed any stimulation,” he answered, his 
eyes glowing. “That thing you’re wearing looks like 
a wavering flame. Td have thought that the color 
would have been white, rather than scarlet.” 

"White for Clio, the Muse of History, or for grave 
Melpomene, the Muse of Tragedy, and for some 
other of her sister nymphs, but not for Terpsichore. 
She was not virgin^ you know. She was Apollo’s 
favorite, and Apollo certainly did not live a celibate 
life.” 

“Your own name was that of one of the inferior 
deities, was it not?” he asked. 

“Yes. Iris was goddess of the rainbow, the 
daughter of Thaumas and Electra, a granddaughter 
of Oceanus and Gaea. She was a sister of the Har- 
pies. 

‘‘Who were not exactly mce people, I rniderstand,"’ 
Grant interpolated. 
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“In a way, no. The Harpies executed the vengeance 
of the higher gods. Sometimes in a rather gruesome 
manner. But Iris'was the messenger of Hera and 
Zeus. She carried the divine commands to mankind, 
by whom she was looked upon as a guide and ad¬ 
viser.” 

“And she’s still carrying ’em,” Grant muttered. 

“She traveled with the speed of the wind,” Iris 
continued, “from one end of the world to the other. 
She could penetrate to the bottom of the sea or to 
the darksome depths of the Styx, the River of Lost 
Souls. She was, in fact, a female counterpart of 
Mercury. It was Iris, the ancients believed, who 
charged the clouds with water from the lakes and 
rivers in order that they might let it fall upon the 
earth in gentle, fertilizing showers. And when her 
bow appeared in the sky, the farmer recognized it 
as a sign of rain to quicken his fields, and did homage 
to the goddess, recognizing her presence in the rain¬ 
bow with its splendid colors. 

“And," she added, dimpling roguishly, “she was 
represented as a beautiful virgin with wings of varied 
hue, in robes of bright colors.” 

She swayed sinuously as she spoke, and the diaph¬ 
anous robe glittered and scintillated, with shades of 
hghfand shadow smoldering in its mesh. 

“Right down to the last item, except for the vir¬ 
ginal part,” Grant chuckled. 

“Shut up, you dog, or I wont dance for you,” she 
threatened. 

“Sorry, I’m sure,” Grant apologized humbly, 

“All right, you’re forgiven. I’ll put a record on the 
player." 
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A moment later, the soft strains of a dreamy wdtz 
fiUed the'room, and Iris danced, her rosy little feet 
twinkling in and out beneath the shimmering robe, 
graceful as a dower swaying in the dawn wind, lovely 
as the glowing arch that spans the heavens of a sum- 

But, ^as the music quickened, she swirled ^d 
circled in perfect time. The flame-colored robe cOiled 
and rippled, its folds flaring wide, rising and rismg. 
Grant’s pulses pounded at the snowy beauty con¬ 
trasting with the smoldering silk as the lithe, 
limbs weaved through the intricate movements of the 

dancB. , * 1 

Faster and faster grew the rhythmic beat of the 
subUe harmonies. The glowing draperies rose and 
rose, spreading out in corruscating ripples, until toe 
tossing hem was level with her tiny waist, catching 
the light in kaleidoscopic sparkles. 

The music slowed, and the robe billowed down¬ 
ward and sank, to jealously veil the white loveliness 
it had for an instant revealed. A final clash of chord^ 
and Iris paused before him, laughing, flushed, and 
breathless. 

“Like it?” she asked. ^ 

His answer was to crush her to him in an embrace 
that drew a cry of mingled pain and ecstasy. Lip to 

lip, they twined together in a lingering kiss. 

The scented dusk pubed to shadows of undulant 
movement, quivered to soft echoes of sound. On the 
floor, toe scarlet robe lay like a welter of rubious 

foam. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 


Unsheathed Claws 


Iris called Grant the following afternoon. “iVe got 
it fixed,” she said. “For Saturday night, Tony and 
Natalie will both go. We’ll use Natalie’s car. Tony is 
driving his own and will meet us at Altman’s. We’ll 
get there first and grab a table, He can’t get away till 
later, but should arrive an hour or so after we get 
there.” 

"So rU have you both on my hands until he shows 

“That’s right, and if by any chance he doesn’t ar¬ 
rive, you’ll still have us both on your hands. Brother, 
you’ll need strength!” 

But Tony Amato did show up, a little earlier than 
expected. Iris performed the introductions. 

“Understand you also were in the Marines,” Grant 
remarked, by way of making conversation. 

“That’s right," replied Amato. “I was General 
Hodges’ aide.” 

“Old Blood and Thunder himself! A tough man to 
work for,” 

“Yes, but he was a fighting man. Why I remember 
when, in the Solomons—” 

Half an hour later, it was still going strong. 
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“Say,” Iris finally exclaimed, "is this going to be a 
stag? We are here, too. I’d like to remind you.” 

The veterans grinned sheepishly, and stopped 
fighting the war. 

“How d’you like him?” Iris asked, as Natalie and 
Amato got up to dance. 

“SweUr Grant replied enthusiastically. "He’s a real 
guy. No wonder Bertha went overboard for him.” 

“And no wonder the thing didn’t work out.” 

“Yes,” Grant agreed. “I can see that, too.” 

“But just the same, I think you’ve both stlU got a 
yen for her.” 

“Maybe Amato has reason to have, if what Natalie 
dinn ed into my ears is correct” 

“I gather it’s correct all right. I think Bertha Pot¬ 
ter is a much more jdangeroufe woman than Bertha 
Potter Grant” ' ' ' 

“You think she’s last?” 

“I do. And I think she^ goit plenty on the ball. 
Maybe you two could make a go of it now.” 

Grant shook his head. “No,' I don't think so,” he 
replied. 

“Whyr 

“Because,” he said slowly, “no matter what hap¬ 
pens, no matter what I do, no matter what you do. 
I’ll never be able to get you out of my hair.” 

She glanced at him shyly, through drooping lashes, 
the color deepening in her cheeks. For a moment, 
their hands clung together. They laughed with sud¬ 
den embarrassment. 

“I believe,” Grant remarked, "that Natalie and 
Tony Amato are taking to each other nicely.” 
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“Yes, and doesn’t she look lovely tonight? Tom, 
I’ve got a hunch.” 

“Yes? What is it?” 

“That soon there’ll be another trip to Reno, on 
serious business, and with a happy ending.” 

“Hope you’re right. Little roatchmakerl” 

“I believe I am, and I'm happy about it. For more 
than one reason. Natalie is attractive, and I’ve got 
enough competition as it is.” 

“I don’t think you need worry.” 

“Perhaps not, but any woman feels relieved when 
a gal like that is removed from circulation. Now I 
only wish Bertha would find somebody and get mar> 
ried.” 

“Still bothered about her?” 

“You’re dam right l am. Been hearing a few things 
about her. She’s playing the field, and is she raising 
the devill Seems every man who gets close to her 
goes ga-ga. She’s got plenty. And I’ve a notion she 
isn’t through vdth you yet.” 

Grant had a disquieting feeling that Iris might be 
right. Well, he’d do his best to steer clear of tempta¬ 
tion. But what if it were brought to him? He won¬ 
dered what his reaction would be. He was forced to 
admit that he didn't know. • 

“I still think I’d be better off if I were married to 
you,” he said. ^ 

"How can you think of marrying a twilight 
woman?” Iris teased. “You’ll ^e the death of your 
aunts and your uncle yet.” 

Grant said something under his breath that wasn’t 
nice. 

“And you’ll be the death of me, if you keep on the 
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way you*re going,” he declared. "Say, I’m beginning 
to believe you might have the right notion about 
Natalie and Tony Amato. He’s got the look on his 
face of a dying duck in a thunderstorm, and she’s 
looking up at him like a schoolgirl with her first 
crush. I wonder if we seem like that to other folks?” 

"Hardly, with you glowering and muttering under 
your whdskers. I expect every one figures we’re 
already married. You fit perfectly into the category 
of a husband dragged out against his will on a Satur¬ 
day night, when he’d rather be playing poker with 
the boys, or ogling some floozie in a Times Square 
bar.” 

Grant chuckled a little. 

"Wonder what they’d have thought if they saw us 
night before last?” 

“Oh, that was natural enough, considering you 
had been away in the wilds of Tennessee for three 
weeks.” 

“It was worth three weeks down in the sticks. 
What a goshiawful place to build a dam. Nine 
hundred miles from nowhere—but those mountains 
were wonderful. I do like mountains.” 

Iris’ eyes grew dreamy. "Perhaps we’ll visit them 
on our—” She broke off, blushing a little. 

“Go on and say it,” he urged. 

She shook her head, slowly. “Not right for a woman 
like me even to think of such things.” 

This time Grant swore aloud. Iris did not reprove 
him. 

The return of Natalie and Amato, flushed and 
laughing, interrupted a conversation that had already 
gone on too long. A little later the two girls went off 
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together, and the veterans were left to continue their 
reminiscences. But the talk did not at once deal with 
war. 

“How’d you like her?” Grant asked. 

“Fine!” Amato replied, enthusiastically. “I rhinV 
she’s a swell kid.” 

“Had a notion you would,” Grant smiled. 

Amato smiled back; then abruptly his fine dark 
eyes shadowed with pain. 

“Yes,” he repeated, “I do like her, very much. But 
old man, I don’t want to get hurt again. I guess you 
can understand.” 

“Yes,” Grant nodded, “I can, having undergone 
something of the same experience. But I don’t think 
you will, even if you happen to get really interested. 
No matter what else she may be, Natalie’s a square- 
shooter. She’s got the devil’s own temper at times, 
and she sure can be bull-headed, but there’s no pose 
about her. She’s just what she shows to be.” 

“I like that in a woman,” Amato replied. “I was 
dubious about the business, but Iris explained things 
to me—the whole situation. And if Iris vouches for 
somebody, that person must be all right. I’d take Iris’ 
word for anything. She’s a little sweetheart if there 
ever was one. Fellow, you’re lucky to have a woman 
like that.” 

“Not at all sure I have her,” Grant grunted. 

‘ Oh, you have, all right. Whenever a woman looks 
at a man as she looks at you, he has nothing to worry 
about.” 

“I’m beginning to think you need glasses,” Grant 
said. 

“I can still read grace notes, in a dim light, with- 
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out them,"* Amato smiled, “I know what Tm talkiiig 
about,” 

“Hope so,” said Grant, plainly unconvinced. *%nt 
she's got a roving eye,” 

Amato smiled, and changed the subject. 

The girls returned a few minutes later. More drinks 
were ordered. The gaiety increased. 

Suddenly Iris and Natalie realized that the atten¬ 
tion of their companions was directed elsewhere. A 
party in evening clothes had just come through the 
front door. Grant and Amato were staring at them, 
each wearing about the same expression as aflaicts a 
fish suddenly yanked out of the water and subjected 
to a strange, and most unfriendly,element. 

Foremost of the newcomers, as if leading a trium¬ 
phant procession, came a statuesque blonde with 
masses of red-gold hair and brilliant, slate-blue eyes. 
Her figure was perfect, and her pose assured to the 
point of arrogance. The ermine stole draping her 
jewel-glittering dress was no whiter than her snowy 
shoulders. Her red lips curved a Uttlej she un¬ 
doubtedly appreciated to the full the mingling of 
envy and admiration she evoked, depending on 
whether feminine or masculine eyes regarded her, 
“Oh, Lordl” groaned Amato, 

“Ditto,” echoed Grant, in equally lugubrious tones, 
“So that's her!” Iris murmured, ungrammatically. 
“Heavenly daysl” 

“Yes, that's the lady,” returned Natalie, 

The two girls exchanged glances. The mounting 
hostility at the table did not tend to improve the feel¬ 
ings of Grant and Amato, 

Bertha Potter paused, glancing around the room. 
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She evidently knew exactly what she was looking 
for. She threw a word over her shoulder to her flock 
of escorts, and swayed across to the table. 

“Hello, Tommy. Hello, Tony,” she said sweetly. 

Grant and Amato rose to their feet, returning the 
salutations, Natalie smiled and nodded, her black 
eyes glittering like dagger points in the sun. Bertha 
swept her cool glance over the group. It centered, 
meaningfully, on Iris. 

Grant performed the introductions, in a strained 
voice. He took care not to meet the derisive gaze of 
Iris’ long, green eyes. 

“Oh,” said Bertha, in honeyed tones, “Tve heard 
of you. Miss Kondyhs. You are the artiste, I believe.” 

“I prefer artist,” Iris rephed composedly. 

“And why?” 

‘because artiste is usually applied to, and by, the 
dilettante.” 

“Indeed! And what would be your definition of a 
dilettante?” 

Two pearls of sound dripped from Iris' smiling 
lips: “A phony!” 

Grant gulped in his throat. Natalie giggled. Tony 
Amato hid a grin behind his hand. 

Miss Potter did not giggle. Neither did she grin. 
But she did gulp. The slate-blue eyes gleamed coldly. 
Iris continued to smile, the mocking smile that 
showed at its best the dimple that enhanced the 
scarlet witchery of her mouth, 

Tom Grant abruptly realized that the tiny girl 
with the emerald eyes dominated the group, and had 
usurped all the dignity in sight. Cool, composed, she 
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met the blonde beauty’s wrathful glare with derisive 
amusement. 

Miss Potter sputtered—that was the only word for 
it. Her angry gaze shifted to the manifestly miserable 
Tom Grant, then swung back to Iris. 

“I wish you luck with himl" she fairly spat. 

Again the composed, silvery voice: “I will have all 
I desire.” 

Miss Potter decided not to risk a reply. She 
flounced around, and strode to the bar, her heels 
pounding the floor. Her escorts, looking uncom¬ 
fortable and bewildered, followed. Nearby tables that 
had overheard the play regarded Iris with decided 
interest. 

"Remember what I told you about her?” Natalie 
whispered to Grant. “Some people have it. Did you 
ever see anybody so definitely, thoroughly, and de¬ 
cisively put in her place? I don’t think the beautiful 
Bertha will cross swords with Iris soon again.” 

Tom Grant agreed. But he had an uneasy premoni¬ 
tion that it was he who would eventually be spitted 
on Bertha's point. And as a matter of fact, Natalie 
and he were both wrong about the duel not being 
resumed soon. Bertha picked up the gauntlet before 
the evening was over. 

It began when someone in the crowd recognized 
Tony. “That’s Tony Amatol Get him to play for usl” 

Altman himself came over, apologetically gestur¬ 
ing toward the studio piano that stood in a comer 
of the room. 

“Not much of an instrument, sir. But it would be 
wonderful if you would oblige, now that the crowd 
is clamoring for you." 
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Tony shrugged, laughed, “Excuse me,” he said to 
Grant and the girls. Rising, he walked over to the 
piano. A hush fell over the throng. He began to play. 

First, a couple of current show tunes. Then a 
weaving, weltering blues, followed by rhythmic but 
melancholy spiritual. 

The crowd loved it, clamored for more. 

Tony smOed, He broke into a Latin rhythm, a 
blood-warming, spine-tingling cha cha tune. By this 
time, Altman had put out most of the hghts in de¬ 
ference to the mood Tony had so quickly and easily 
created. As his flying fingers teased irresistible 
phrases out of the piano, Altman's pretty wife sud¬ 
denly appeared in the space before Ae tables, began 
to curl and sway in response to the evocative music, 

Tony smiled to himself, played on, even more cun¬ 
ningly, 

Altman's wife made a last hip-wiggling turn, left 
the floor as the guests hungrily applauded. Another 
woman stepped up, began to dance. Her husband— 
or someone else's husband—joined her. The two were 
experts. As Tony played feverishly, the couple strut¬ 
ted and hugged and whirled in an authentic rhumba. 

The crowd was steaming up, just as Tony intended 
it to. Everything was getting quite cosy. 

Then suddenly another figure appeared on the tiny 
impromptu dance floor which had been cleared in 
front of the piano . Bertha I Behind her stepped two 
of the vigorous young men of her escorting party. 

They took possession of the floor, as the rhumba- 
ing couple graciously bowed out to enthusiastic ap¬ 
plause. Tony began playing a “beguine” from the 
West Indies, an authentic version of the island dance. 
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Bertha, standing in one spot, began to sway sen¬ 
suously. The two men, her partners, pranced and 
pirouetted about her* 

It was a wonderful dance, Grant had to admit to 
himself. He had never known that Bertha had it in 
her. There were lots of things he was finding out 
about Bertha, he told himself sourly. 

The men now were mock-slapping her, twirling 
her, fondling her in marvelous rhythm. Professionals, 
probably, Grant decided. She flung her hips about in 
seductive abandon* With arms raised, elbows bent, 
back arched, she made of the beguine everything it 
was intended to be—a dance of invitation, of love, of 
seduction. Her beauty, thus displayed, became 
utterly provocative, overwhelmingly desirable. Every 
man in the room coveted her desperately* “And prob¬ 
ably plenty of die women, too,” Grant remarked to 
himself. 

There came an involuntary burst of applause as 
Bertha^s dance whirled to a climax. She bowed in 
acknowledgement like a stage performer after the 
curtain, and in triumph marched toward her party’s 
table, taking a route which led past Grant and Irisl 

Bertha paused a moment, deliberately looked at 
Iris. Berthas smile, her eyes, her entire expression 
spoke an unmistakable challenge, “If Tom Grant 
thinks you re so much,” Bertha seemed to be saying, 
“let’s see you top thatl” 

Iris hesitated a moment* 

Gracefully, she rose, stepped to the cleared space 
around the piano, Tony, always the showman, 
struck an exotic chord on the keys. With a single 
lithe motion. Iris peeled off her dress* 
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She stood revealed in nothing—save the black 
chemise. 

Tony began a slow, almost oriental passage full of 
minor intervals and discordant accents, hris, also 
improvising, began to sway. Then one white, bare 
leg thrust itself forth from the black chemise, and 
she was dancing. 

No onlooker that night will ever forget her dance. 
After a while, even Tony stopped playing and just 
stared. 

Iris moved with the seductive grace of a temple 
girl. She seemed the embodiment of all the beauty 
and allure of the ancient Greek women, whether 
queens or courtesans—those women over whom the 
Cods fought, and who were beloved by heroes. 

When finally she froze upon the floor to signify the 
end of the dance,'none could utter a word and many, 
in that place, were having difficulty breathing. 

Iris waited humbly, once more a little girl in a 
black slip . . . 

Then suddenly the storm broke. Wild applause, 
shouts, clapping, whistling, stamping. For five min¬ 
utes the clamor went on, to be halted, only when 
Iris re-doimed her dress and sought her seat at 
Grant’s side. 

Iris did not bother to look over at Bertha, 

But the victory was plain. 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Stag 


CtATE Jarvis bounced into Grant’s office the foOow- 
ing Monday. 

“How you feeling?” he greeted. “Heard about the 
gentle passage of arms at Altman’s Saturday night. 
Understand Iris gave Bertha her come-uppance for 
fair. Must have been worth watching.” 

“From the sidelines, perhaps, but sitting directly 
between the flickering rapiers wasn’t s6 pleasant.” 

Jarvis shook with laughter, “Bertha will be out to 
even the score,” he predicted. 

“That’s what I’m afraid of,” Grant agreed morosely. 
“How’s Audrey?” 

“Fine! She’s sure some sweet kid. Got everything. 
She’s been feeding me chicken-and-dumplings and 
hot biscuits. Southern style. I’m getting fat.” 

“You can stand a few pounds.” 

"I’ll get ’em, the way I’m eating. Only I wear ’em 
off later. She keeps a man in shape.” 

“You shouldn’t object to that,” 

“I don’t. Been starved long enough. Natalie wasn’t 
exactly generous, for the past year.” 

“And before that?” 


Ill 
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“Too dam generous, in her own way. I never did 
go for wildcats.” 

“Eveiy man to his own taste.” 

“That’s right. You can have it. I prefer something 
sweet and gentle.” 

“Well, I presume you've got it” 

“You’re dam right.” 

“Then stop complaining.” 

“Who’s complaining? I’m satisfied. Hope you are." 
Jarvis eyed his friend speculatively. 

“I’m not,” Grant grunted. 

“Stop playing the field, and you will be.” 

“Well, of all people to be giving advice like thatl” 
Grant sputtered. 

“I’ve got wise to myself. You’d better get wise to 
yourself, too. How’s Iris?” 

“As unpredictable, as unexplainable, and as irre¬ 
sistible as ever.” 

“Be satisfied with the last and let the other two 
go. If you don t you’ll be nuts—that is, nuttier than 
you are—before you’re married to her a year.” 

‘Who said Ill ever be married to her?” 

“We’ll let Iris do the saying, when she’s ready. 

.You won’t have anything to say about it. You’ll be 
just tooki” 

“You’re an optimist Personally, I feel like going 
out and getting drunk.” 

Can t join you till five o’clock—I’m not an execu¬ 
tive—but after that. I’m your man.” 

“I’m serious. Incidentally, ever meet Tony Amato?” 

Saw him lots of times. Heard a lot about him. 
Never met him personally. Why?” 
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“He’s real. And he doesn’t conduct Monday nights. 
Have a notion to ask him to join us." 

“Fine! We could use another re^ar guy, He^ 
he and Natalie seemed to hit it off.” 

“It definitely looked that way.” 

“Fine again! Appears like I’m getting the breaks 
all around.” 

“Yes, it does look that way,” Grant agreed. "Be all 
right with Audrey for you to take a night off with the 
boys?” 

“Oh, Tm not tied up that tight yet," Jarvis replied 
airily. 

“Okay, then. I’ll call Amato. You’ll like him, I feel 
confident. You’ve got reason to. Perhaps he will 
solve your problem for you. But he certainly didn’t 
solve mine. He just warmed up Bertha and started 
her on the prowl.” 

“Uh-huh. Understand she’s hot stuff now.” 

“She sure looks it. Had four guys with her at Alt¬ 
man’s Saturday night. They all got drunker than 
blazes, but Bertha was cold sober, yet drank as much 
as any two of them put together. She didn’t have a 
hair out of place when she left, and she was better- 
looking than when she came in, and that’s saying 
plenty.” 

Jarvis "regarded his friend curiously. “Darned if I 
believe you’re altogether over her yet,” he remarked. 

“Well,” admitted Grant, “she’s even more attrac¬ 
tive than she used to be.” 

“And, from what I can learn, she’s got what she 
didn’t used to have, too." 

“So I've been led to believe.” 

“Amato say anything about her?” 
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“No. He’s the kind that wouldn’t. But the way he 
looked at her told plenty. Had something of the ex¬ 
pression of a drunk trying to swear off with a giass 
in front of him.” 

“Interesting, watching two drunks trying to swear 
off. I think rU enjoy the spectacle.” 

"You go to hell. As soon as possible.” 

“I’ll t^ to oblige in the near future, but right now 
I’ve got to get back on the job. I’ll drop in after five 
and find out what’s in the wind.” 

Grant got in touch with Amato, who was receptive. 

"We’ll meet at the Moonlight Roof at eight,” Grant 
told Jarvis. “Might as well get an early start and 
make a night of it.” 

“All set to howl,” Jarvis replied. ‘We’ll let our 
hair down, exchange secrets, and have a good cry.” 


In the Moonlight Roof, the after-cocktail crowd, 
in various stages of alcoholic and erotic stimulation- 
most of whom had been there since a little past five 
—were making the usual din in the smoke-laden 
glare. The orchestra was not yet playing, and the 
blatant voices had no competition. The general be¬ 
havior was still fairly decorous. It would be different 
later, when the lights were dimmed, and the drinks 
were really getting in their licks. 

“Still got time to have a bite to eat in something 
like comfort,” Grant said, as they occupied a table. 

“And while we’re in condition to enjoy it,” An¬ 
thony Amato offered. 

Thats right, agreed Jarvis. “I don’t believe in 
mixing food and alcohol—spoils both. And later we 
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can’t be bothered with eating. Other things to do, I 
hope.” 


By the time they had finished eating, the room was 
really filling up, and the hilarity had increased in a 
direct ratio. The glitter of jewels, the smolder of 
vivid silks, and the white froth of evening wraps 
swirled a multi-colored reflection from the mirrors. 
Voices were growing more strident, behavior decid¬ 
edly less decorous. There was little to choose be¬ 
tween male and female. 

“The time was,” Amato remarked, judiciously, 
“when the insolent arrogance of women safely en¬ 
trenched behind the decent conventions was a con¬ 
stant irritation. We have gotten away from that in 
recent years. I think it is a more wholesome mani¬ 
festation.” 

“In other words, the babes are feeling their oats 
and telling the world about iC supplied Jarvis. 

They paused to order, at last, a round of drinks. 

“I’m inclined to agree with Tony, and to amplify 
his deduction,” Grant said. “Morality is an enormous 
hindrance to freedom. Man was bom a savage, and 
he is still happiest in a state of savagery. He has 
been civilized tibrough immovable cycles of time, but 
the savage cannot k»e gotten out of him. Given the 
least excuse, even opportunity, and he returns to his 
pristine condition of lawless liberty with the most 
astonishing ease. But for ages, women were denied 
an equahty of excuse and opportunity. Women were 
made pure. They were hedged in by conventions, by 
taboos, by convenient, masculine fables. It took them 
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a long time to realize that conventions, so called, 
should apply to the male equally as to the female, or 
be disregarded altogether.” 

‘Plenty of disregarding here tonight,” murmured 
Jarvis. . 

“And, as Tony says, it more nearly approaches the 
wholesome than the old cant that biological urges 
should be sublimated into higher channels of ideal 
sentiments and other forms of psychological castra¬ 
tion. That the only excuse for love was reproduction 
of the species,” Tom said, with a scowl. 

“In other words, get it over with as quickly as 
possible,” observed Jarvis. 

“Which is, in truth, a refutation of the claim to 
spiritual and esthetic progress,” Amato said. “Pro¬ 
longed cohabitation of the sexes is practically un¬ 
known in the lower orders of life. There is no true 
spiritual or amatory communion in the animal king¬ 
dom, And these represent the real sublimation. Only 
an arrant hypocrisy relegates the natinal sexual urges 
to realms of prurience.” 

“My sentiments, exactly,” said Jarvis. “But getting 
back to the present, the cute blonde right across from 
us has done forgot what a center table-leg can do to 
a short skirt when the chair is hitched in just a little 
bit too close.” 

His companions regarded with interest the length 
of shimmering nylon and the expanse of nicely 
molded thigh which were revealed by the pushed- 
back skirt. 

“Them’s the things what stimulate the urges you 
guys have been gabbing about so profoundly,” re¬ 
marked Jarvis. 
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“You* know,” observed Amato, “I've a feeling this 
might be about the last real bachelor bust for this 
bunch.” 

“Might be for you fellows,” agreed Grant, “but 
I’ve a notion I’ll be wolfing it for quite a while yet” 

“I doubt it,” said Amato. 

“Still optimistic, eh? I’ve a notion you were bom 
that way. Always looking on the bright side of 
things.” 

“He’s optimistic because he’s never worn the hand¬ 
cuffs,” grunted Jarvis. 

“Well, you seem anxious enough to hear them click 
again, even before you’re altogether free of the first 
pair,” Amato smiled. 

Jarvis chuckled. “Guess nobody knows when he's 
well off,” he said. “But, brother, you’re going to find 
out if you keep on the way you’re going.” 

“It is not good for man to live alone,” Amato 
quoted. 

“Who said anything about living alone?” Jarvis 
countered. “The ideal condition would be to live in 
flocks.” 

“A lofty opinion of your own capabilities,” ob¬ 
served Grant. 

"Well, a guy can hope, can’t he?” 

“Variety is the spice of hfe,” said Amato, “but just 
the same, something steady and substantial isn’t 
bad." 

“Nice to come home to,” agreed Grant. “But per¬ 
sonally, I’ve never experienced it. Would 'be a nov¬ 
elty, so far as I’m concerned.” 

“I’ve a notion that goes for all three of us,” nodded 
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Amato. "Well, how about another dbink? Well toast 
to belter luck next time.” 

“We’re going to need it,” Grant observed pessi¬ 
mistically. 

“Well, you have something dam nice on the 
string.” 

“A fish isn’t on the string till it’s hooked. Just plain 
tantalizing when it’s only nibbling at the bait” 

Jarvis laughed. “Oh, well, she hasn’t got green eyes 
for nothing.” 

They say red hair is also a sign,” commented 
Grant. 

“Each to his own,” said Amato. "Really, I don’t 
think any of us has anything to complain about, the 
way things are working out. Let’s let it go at that” 

Jarvis was watching the dancers. 

As the scantily clad women passed to and fro be¬ 
tween the table and the hghts, shapely limbs shim- 
. mered and shadowed. Jarvis drew a deep breath, and 
drained his glass. 

“BlazesI The redhead over there with the plunging 
neckline sure don't leave much to guess at!” he ex¬ 
claimed. Did you ever see a finer exhibition of mam- 
mary glands. Let us drinki I need one.” 

They drank, solemnly, and continued to eye the 
dance floor with owlish appreciation. 

“I suggest” Jarvis said suddenly, “that we go else¬ 
where. Here there is a lack of variety. They’ve all got 
legs, but don’t none of ’em belong to us. \VTiy waste 
our time? Why not go where, if we want something, 
we can take it? Agreed?” 

“Agreedl” was tiie chorus. 
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With great dignity, they departed. The night air 
felt good, and they decided to walk a while. 

“I know a place,” said Amato, “a place where a 
man can decently raise a thirst. At midnight they 
dance—a dance that is worth watching. And it lacks 
but half-an-hour of midnight.” 

“Lead on,” said Grant. 

“Sounds great,” said Jarvis. 

“You’ll like this place,” promised Amato. 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


Dance Mac(^re 


Amato hailed a cab, and gave the driver an uptown 
address. They piled in, arranging themselves com¬ 
fortably. The cab whirled through traflBc, reached 
Central Park West, and bowled along uptown. Stately 
apartment buildings flicked by on one side; the green 
tangle of Central Park on the other. Then came rows 
of shabby tenements. East on 125th Street, then north 
again. 

“Say, this is some _ neighborhood we’re getting 
into, said Grant, gazing around him with interest. 
“How’d you leam about this place, Tony?” 

“One of the boys who plays in my orchestra took 
me there one night,” Amato replied. “I found it 
fascinating, having already laid a pretty fair founda¬ 
tion of potent liquors. Not quite sure what Td have 
thought of it sober.” 

"Well, I feel quite foundashuned right now,” said 
Jarvis. “Not that I couldn’t stand a little more of the 
same underpinning. That’s the trouble with the shtuflF 
—it don’t shtay with you.” 

“That will be taken care of,” declared Amato. “How 
you feeling, Tom?” 
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“Fine/' Grant replied. “I'm loaded for bear, ready 
for anything.'' •• 

He did feel fine in a reckless, don't-give-a-hang 
fashion. The complacency of his companions over 
their amatory problems, or lack of them, had set up 
an iiritation in his blood. For the contrast of his own 
dubious status was not enviable. 

They knew exactly what they wanted, and were in 
a fair way to realize their respective ambitions, while 
he was not even altogether sure of himself. Bertha 
kept intruding her beautifril self into the picture. 
Add to this Iris' flippant, almost derisive attitude 
whenever he tried to discuss their relationship in a 
serious vein, and the result was maddening. If the 
httle tramp would only say yes. Grant felt sure they 
could make a go of marriage. But, to all outward 
appearances, at least, she had no intention of saying 
it. Oh, the hell with it alll Right now he was ready 
for anytlhng, just so it promised excitement, and for¬ 
getfulness. 

The place to which Amato led them was disap¬ 
pointing, at first sight- Just a conventional, rather 
sedate upper-Harlem nightclub, it seemed. In the 
big, brighdy lit, tastefully decorated room, groups of 
well dressed people, white and colored, with a few 
Orientals, sat at tables, eating, drinking, and chat¬ 
ting, A good orchestra played soft mnsic. Smiling 
waiters hurried about in orderly confusion, attending 
to the wants of patrons- At the long bar, more cor¬ 
rect-appearing people conversed pleasantly. The bar¬ 
tenders were on the job, and handled their chores 
with eflBciency and dispatch. 

“WeU,” said Jarvis, as they sat themselves down at 
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a table alongside the orchestra platform, but so far 
back that little tJf the room could be seen, “ 'pear to 
be some good lookers here, all shades, but they all 
seem to have ropes on ’em. Don’t see an imattached 
gal in the place. And things sure ain’t lively. We 
were doing better where we were. The lighting ar¬ 
rangement here ain’t half so interesting. What did 
you do, Tony, pick a dud?” 

“Wait,” Amato smiled in reply. “WeH have a drink 
here.” 

When the waiter came to take their order, Amato 
spoke to him in a voice so low that neither of his 
companions caught what was said. 

“Yes, Mr. Amato,” the waiter replied. “I'll pass the 
word along.” He slid away on noiseless feet, and 
shortly returned with the glasses. Grant and Jarvis 
looked expectantly at Amato, but the latter only 
smiled. 

As they discussed their drinks. Grant was suddenly 
startled by a grotesque figure materiaUzing, appar¬ 
ently from nowhere, between him and Amato. It was 
a black dwarf with a huge head and great, sad eyes. 
But his white-toothed giiii was warm and engaging. 

^AR ready whenever you are, gentlemen,” he said 
in a soft and musical voice. 

“Be right with you, Herk,” Amato said. “Drink up, 
fellows, we got places to go*” 

They drained their glasses and, at a signal from 
Amato, rose and followed the dwarf along a narrow 
passage behind the screen that backed the orchestra 
platform. The dwarf held open a door, and they 
found themselves in a dingy hallway. The door 
closed, and the dwarf moved along the passage with 
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a strange, cral>like gait. They reached a stairhead 
and proceeded down a winding flight of steps. 

The lighting was a dim glow of bluish globes that 
gave an eerie effect. Festoons of cobwebs hung from 
the naked rafters, and it took a sharp eye to see that 
they were artificial. 

Down and down wound the narrow stairs, ending 
at a stone-flagged floor that looked damp and moldy. 
Another winding corridor, and they reached a door of 
jet-black wood* The dwarf knocked in a peculiar 
way. There was a pause, then the door symng slowly 
open, revealing a gigantic masked figure bearing a 
huge axe and wearing the funeral costume of a 
medieval executioner. He raised the axe in salute, 
bowed low, and stepped aside. 

Grant chuckled as they passed through the door. 
The setting was striking, but amusing, being, he weU 
knew, a lot of theatrical hocus-pocus. 

The place in which they found themselves, how¬ 
ever, was not conducive to the soothing of a nervous 
disposition. The big underground room was hung 
in smoldering scarlet that gave the effect of '*Gar- 
ments rolled in blood.” The waiters, psissing to and 
frp, were aU’masked, and all garbed in funeral black. 
Lining the walls were glass cases, well-lit, in which 
were bizarre and terrible engines. Thumb screws, leg 
screws, the iron maiden—that terrible contraption 
shaped like a womans body, hinged so that the 
wretched victim could be placed within the hollow 
interior and be pierced and mangled by sharp spikes 
when the two halves closed* There was an ancient 
rack, on which, doubtless, many a poor devil's joints 
had been loosened, his ligaments ripped and tom. 
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The heUish rope and pulley, by which a victim was 
raised to a height by his hands, bound together be¬ 
hind him, and then suddenly dropped almost to the 
floor; the result, dislocation of the shoulder, or the 
arms wrenched from their sockets. Tongs that had 
been heated red hot, and which were used to tear 
gobbets of scorched flesh from tortmed bodies, still 
showed the marks of the fire. 

These, and many other instruments of torture, 
showed behind the glass. That the whole effect 
should be produced, their guide thoughtfully led 
them around the room before seating them. 

“What the devil is this one?” Jarvis asked, pausing 
before a case that contained a leather and steel con¬ 
traption studded with long spikes. 

“That,” chuckled Amato, “is a chastity girdle. A 
gentleman who went away on a trip used to lock that 
thing around the lady's waist, to insure her faithful¬ 
ness until his return. She was.” 

“Huhl” Jarvis answered, scornfully. “That was aU 
right before the days of television. No torture like 
commercials. And no trouble like late, late movies.” 

“You fellows don’t know what real trouble is,” 
Grant replied as they sat down, “Nice glassware they 
have here.” 

The receptacles were in the shape of grimiing 
skulls, with a portion of the parietal bone sawed out. 

“A whole flock of Yorichs^'\ Grant chuckled. 

“Hamlet would have had himself a time here,” 
agreed Amato. 

Grant was gazing at a smiling little waitress who 
had paused beside their table. ' 
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“Sayr^ he exclaimed^ “this joint isn’t so bad after 

aur 

The waiters were all masked with scarlet visors, 
but the waitresses were not* And they were all cute, 
little Chinese girls garbed in gay kimonos. The 
kimonos were girdled, hung loosely from the waist 
down. So the way they swung when the girls moved 
was interesting, to say the least. The view of golden* 
hued, shapely legs held the attention. 

Jarvis whispered excitedly. "Say, this place is a 
little bit of all right!” 

The waitress brought their drinks, smiling and 
dimpling. As she bent over the table, Jarvis repressed 
a whistle. Grant felt a queer stirring within him, an 
intensifying of the recklessness that had been on the 
build all during the evening. Yes, he was ready for 
anything. 

Amato looked at his watch. “Ten to twelve,” he 
said. "They^ll be putting on the dance shortly. I think 
you’ll find it worth watching.” 

"I got enough worth watching all around me,” said 
Jarvis, his gaze following the waitress. 

Grant was of the same opinion. Not only the wait¬ 
resses were interesting. He thought the gathering in 
the room even more so. There were all kinds of 
people, and all shades of coloring. A couple of short- 
haired women in mannishly tailored suits sat at a 
nearby table. They gave the little waitresses as much 
attention as did the men. Nearby was another table, 
the occupants of which had no time for the waitresses 
as they talked and simpered with shrugging shoulders 
and gesturing hands. Grant caught more than one 
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covert glance cast in his direction. He refrained from 
looking directly at that particular table. 

A litde to one side of the table in question, three 
bland-faced Chinese smoked long-stemmed pipes, 
and indulged in serious conversation. Grant won¬ 
dered what the bowls of the pipes contained. Cer¬ 
tainly not tobacco. Dakka, perhaps, the product of 
Indian hemp that causes intoxicating dreams. An¬ 
other group of dark-faced, Latin-looking men were 
smoking marihuana, he felt sure. They were the 
recipients of brazen glances from four young women, 
little more than girls, who occupied the next table. 

“All blazes can bust loose here any minute,” Grant 
told himself. “But,” he added, “those big waiters look 
like they can handle anything that comes up. And 
that gent at the door with the ax gives the notion 
that he’d like to try its edge on somebody. That 
things no^prop, either. It’s a real medieval heads- 
mans axe,” 

The tables were grouped around a cleared space 
that was evidently a dance floor, but at the moment 
was vacant. There was no orchestra that could be 
seen. Grant wondered if the promised dance was 
done without music. He learned better a moment 
later. 

Without warning, a wild burst of harmonies came 
from somewhere behind the wall draperies. A wail¬ 
ing of reed instruments and a booming of drums. The 
music increased in volume, and the tempo quickened 
until the lights flickered from the nproar. 

There was something irritating, but exhilarating, in 
the almost tuneless racket. The chant of the pipes, 
the thundering cadence of the drums, they got into 
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ones blood. Grant found himself hammering the 
table top in time with the staccato beat. 

He glanced at his companions. Their faces were 
flushed, as he knew his own was; their eyes glittered; 
they breathed faster. 

It was the same with the other occupants of the 
place. They leaned forward in their chairs, tense, 
expectant, eyes glued on a door at the far end of the 
room. 

The door swung back. Through the opening 
whirled two figures. 

The first was a girl in a short, gauzy, black skirt, 
through the meshes of which her legs flashed like 
molten gold. Her black sUk bodice boasted a daring 
neckline and what it revealed was flesh of translucent 
ivory tinged with a golden glow. 

Her companion wore similar garb, only her color¬ 
ing was a blood-hued red. Both were masked. 

Through the aisle between the tables they whirled 
and pirouetted to the dance floor, 

Then began a dance of threatening gesture and 
amorous invitation that fired the blood, and set the 
heart to pounding. It was saved from utter lewdness 
by the marvelous grace of the two performers. 

Danced even by a couple’of heavy-bodied washer¬ 
women, the thing would have been exciting; but 
danced by these shapely girls with lithe, strong, sin¬ 
uous limbs, with arms twisting and writhing like the 
bodies of snakes, with enticing breasts that seemed 
to heave with suppressed ferocity, with eyes flashing 
black fire through the holes of the masks, its effect 
was devastating, enraging. 

The underground room, which had been so quiet 
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a moment before, was now a den of howling, shriek¬ 
ing, stamping lunatics who bellowed in time with the 
wild music, writhed and twisted in unison with the 
frenzied dancers. The performance was incredible. 

Tom Grant found himself yelling and applauding 
as furiously as the others. He realized, with a mad 
exultation, that the eyes of the girl in red sought his, 
held on his lace. No matter which >vay^she whirled 
and turned, her glance came back to him, A flaming 
desire suffused his being. He wanted that whirling, 
writhing, wantonly posturing siren. What if the mask 
concealed the features of a de Bergerac? It didn't 
matter. The shapely limbs I The ripe breasts h The 
maddening flame of desire! Those were what 
counted. 

Wilder and wflder grew the dance. And louder and 
louder howled the seething mob of watchers. 
Through his own excitement. Grant vaguely won¬ 
dered what there was in a mere dance to turn ap¬ 
parently normal people into raving maniacs. * 

The answer wasn't hard to come by. It was 
tirgency; raw, naked, and unashamed. The primal 
urge! That which causes the elephant in need to run 
amok; the stags to battle to the death with locked 
homs; the penguins to batter each other’s brains out 
with blurring flippers. The cause that makes men 
loll, rend, and mangle. 

The panting, perspiring girls slowed, faltered. 
Flesh and blood could stand just so much. The music 
dropped to a low wail, ended in a boom of drums. 

The two' girls bowed low, in Oriental fashion, their 
foreheads almost touching the floor. They whipped 
off their masks and straightened up, reveahng gay, 
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laughing Oriental faces, red lips, and sparkling black 
eyes. The one in scarlet cast a last intense glance at 
Grant, then whirled along the aisle after her com¬ 
panion, and vanished through the closing door. 

The audience sat back with a long sigh. A sudden 
stillness blanketed the room, strange ^ter the pre¬ 
vious uproar. There was a rustling and moving about, 
but few words were spoken. 

Grant noticed that the young girls and the swarthy 
men now occupied the same table. The three Chinese 
had forgotten their pipes and were conversing with 
a trio of the waitresses. The mannishly dressed 
women had removed their ties and opened their 
shirts at the throat. The young men at the next table 
were shrugging and posturing more vigorously than 
ever. The room was “getting together.” 

Tony Amato regarded him smilingly. “The next act 
of the play would be worth watching, if one only 
could,” he said. 

^ “Would be voyeurism, nothing less,” Grant replied. 

“Undoubtedly. But viewed by one of philosophic 
temperament, with the scientific eye and the de¬ 
tached scientific mind, profoundly instructive. Don’t 
you think so, Clate?" 

“Too many big words for me,” said Jarvis, “but 
it would sure be interesting, and inspiring. Not that 
I ain’t inspired enough already. I got a notion to call 
Audrey. And you’d better make a call, too. Before we 
both get into trouble. What you say, Tom?” 

“I’m staying right where I am,” Grant replied. 

“Can’t say as I blame you, after getting the looks 
you did from the cute little trick in red. Boy, she’s 
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got a crush, or Tm a heap mistook. You big bruisers 
^ways seem to get 'em,” 

Not always,” Grant returned, morosely. 

**That one ought to be enough for any man, for the 
time being. Go ahead. Tommy, whisper sweet noth¬ 
ings in her ear.” 

“If I do, the whispers had better have in them the 
clink of base coin rather than the silvery ring of 
courtly homage,” Grant answered cynically. 

“I don’t think so,” Amato protested. “I’ll bet you 
she’s a dam nice girl.” 

“But not too nice, I hope,” Jarvis added. 

“Glad you two are having a good time,” Grant 
grunted. “Don’t you realize that dancers and all stage 
folk always pick out somebody in the audience to 
concentrate on. I’ve heard them say it makes the 
going easier. Try to look at eveiybody and you get 
confused. Dance or sing to one particular person and 
you’ll do your best. That’s what they do, and the 
instant the act is over, the particular person ceases 
to exist.” 

“That so?” said Jarvis, who was watching the door 
in the far wall. "WeU, I’d like to cease to exist likp- 
you’re doing right now.” 

The dancer had returned to the room. She had 
changed and wore a simple, modestly cut street dress. 
Grant thought she was even prettier than in her 
former bizarre and revealing costume. Now she stood 
just inside the door, her snowy teeth showing in a 
smile, her gaze directed toward the table occupied 
by the three friends. 

“Go ahead, Tom, get her,” Amato urged, “Can’t 
you see she’s waiting for you?” 
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“And cute as a little red wagon," Jarvis added. “Get 
a move on, Tom," 

“All right,” Grant agreed reluctantly. “But if that 
big gent with the axe takes a swing at me. I’ll ej^ect 
mord support, at least, from you guys.” 

“We’re always moral,” Jarvis declared. “And we’ll 
stay right over here and support you to the last lick. 
Get goin’l" 

Stdl dubious, Grant arose and made his way across 
the room to where the little dancer stood. 

“Hello,” he greeted. "Like to have a drink with 
us? Really, W^repe^ecdy harmless.” 

“I’d like ttfjH'she replied frankly, in unaccented 
English. “I hope you don’t think I was bold, but we 
seldom' geb'reallly nice people in here, and the man¬ 
agement expects us to mingle with the patrons. It is a 
friendly place, and they try hard to cultivate the in¬ 
timate attitude. Seems to work. The same people 
come back night after night.” 

They moved toward the table as they talked. 
Amato and Jarvis rose to their feet and bowed. 

“TU introduce myself,” the girl said. “I have a very 
flowery Oriental appellation, professionally, but with 
friends, I prefer to use my own name. It’s Mary 
Lee.” 

“A good Southern name,” declared Jarvis. “I’ll call 
off us critters.” 

He performed the introductions with great gravity. 
“Tom, Tony, and Clate,” he finished. “Easy handles 
to remember. Sit down, Mary, and name your poison. 
We’re drinking bourbon and water. I suppose you’ll 
want rice wine or something of the sort. Understand 
that’s a favorite in China.” 
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• “I wouldn't know,” she replied with a little laugh, 
“I’ve never been there. I was bom in San Frauciscov 
and so was my father before me, and my grand¬ 
father, also. Great-grandfather Lee came to California 
during the gold rush days. Dug out a fortune, and got 
rid of most of it over the fan-tan tables, or so I’ve 
heard my father say. Dad is an importer. He nearly 
blew his stack when I elected for a stage career, but 
he cooled down finally, after I showed I could make 
my own living. The Chinese have great respect for 
industry. We don't have many of the playboy type 
among us. It’s frowned upon, even by American 
Chinese of the third and fourth generations.” 

“Come to think of it, I never did know a Chinese 
to go gallivanting around on the loose,” Jarvis ad¬ 
mitted. “I’ve known quite a few who stepped pretty 
high, but next day always found them at their desls 
or whatever happened to be their work. But what you 
going to drink, honey? I’m just ordering.” 

“I’ll have the same,” Mary Lee replied, “Dad 
drinks bourbon. I don't,drink much—no dancer can 
afford to—but I like a few shots now and then.” 

“Fine, except for the few part,” said Jarvis. 

They discussed their drinks, chatting together. The 
unseen orchestra had resumed playing seductively 
rhythmic dance music, and the floor was becoming 
crowded. Jarvis surveyed the scene complacently. 

“See them two short-haired gals have latched onto 
something,” he observed. “And the long-haired gents 
are dancing together.” 

“I think it’s a waste of good material,” Mary gig¬ 
gled, “but I guess it’s all right if they like it that 

way. 
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“Never tried it?” Jarvis asked. 

“Not yet,” she smiled, "never got ^ound to it, so 
far. Oh, just lack of opportunity, I guess.” 

“Plenty of opportunity in New York.” 

Mary shot him a laughing, sideways glance. ‘Tou 
speak from the lips of experience, I presume?” she 
said. 

Jarvis flushed a little and looked uncomfortable. 
“IVe a notion the gals have the advantage there. 
What do you think?” 

It was Mary’s turn to blush. “Well, I can’t say 
about a girl. I can only judge from—” 

“Masculine experience, eh?” Grant chuckled. 
‘Well, the guy who wouldn’t needs his head exam¬ 
ined,” he added, giving her a look that caused her 
color to rise still more. 

“I’ll judge that for myself,” she said. 

“Sayl” exploded Jarvis. “How do you think Tony 
and I feel, listening to this conversation between you 
two. Have a little mercy, can’t you? We’re on our 
own tonight. Or figured it that way, when we started 
out. Tony, I'm going to make a telephone call. I think 
you’d better come along and make one, too. We’re 
sort of superfluous, and there’s no sense in sitting 
here suffering. Those two are plain sadists. They like 
to watch us squirmi Come along!" 

“Guess we could do worse,” Amato agreed. 

Tom Grant suffered a return of the feeling of lone¬ 
liness and rebellion. His httle golden-sldnned com¬ 
panion was charming, no doubt about that, but there 
it was again. Tony and Clate were going to make 
connections with the women who really meant some¬ 
thing to them, while he was still in the position of 
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a prowling wolf on the lookout for any chance meet¬ 
ing. Oh, the devill 

He glanced at his companion as Jarvis and Amato 
headed for the telephone booths. She was cute 
enough, and he believed that she really liked him 
a bit. Might as well take advantage of what was 
ready at hand, instead of pining for something ofiF 
somewhere on the loose, as Iiis undoubtedly was at 
the moment. He turned his whole-hearted attention 
to Mary Lee, who smilingly encouraged him. 

Amato was the first to return. He slumped into 
his chair. 

“No soap,” he said, morosely. “Couldn't raise any¬ 
body. Looks like I’m on the loose,” 

“Reckon you can understand a little how I feel,” 
observed Grant. 

However, a moment later, Jarvis came hurrying 
across the room. 

“All set,” he said. “Audrey has company, but she 
says it’s feminine and everything’s okay. And, Tony, 
she insists I bring you with me.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” Amato replied doubtfully. 
“I’m not in much of a mood for fond wayside adven¬ 
tures.” 

“She said not to come if I couldn’t bring you,” 
Jarvis protested. 

Tom Grant had a sudden inspiration. His eyes 
danced. 

“Go ahead, Tony,” he urged. “You won’t be sorry. 
And you will be sorry if you don’t. Go ahead, you 
can’t leave Clate in the lurch.” 

“Oh, all right,” Amato agreed. "Might as welL 
Be seeing you folks.” 
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“What’s so funny?” Mary Lee asked curiously, 
after Jarvis and Amato had said goodbye and de¬ 
parted. “You appear very much amused over some¬ 
thing.” 

“I am,” Grant explained. “You see, I'm playing a 
hunch, and I think it’s a straight one, that the girl 
with date’s girl is none other than the girl Tony’s 
eating his heart out over, because he thinks she’s out 
somewhere on the prowl. But," he added, with a 
delighted chuckle, “what I wouldn’t give to see his 
face when he steps into that room'I’’ 




CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


Gay Interlude 


The underground room was growing noisier and 

more boisterous by the minute. The short-haired 
ladies and their two girl friends were making open 
love at a corner table. The long-haired young men 
were laughing and carrying on in a way that caused 
Grant to shiver. He wondered just how much the 
joint could get by with. It had been amusing at first, 
but now it was becoming decidedly boresome. His 
drinks had had very little effect on him and he was 
not drunk enough to appreciate such goings-on. 

“What you say, Mary,” he suggested, "suppose we 
leave here and go to a nice place for some thin g to 
eat?” ® 

1*^ love it,” the Chinese girl instantly replied. 
“I’m starved, and I have enough of this atmosphere 
dancing here five days a week.” 

. “You’re through for the night?” 

“Yes. We dance our last number at twelve. That’s 
enough.” 

“Right,” agreed Grant. “Everybody should be suf¬ 
ficiently inspired after that.” 

He glanced meaningfully at her as he spoke. Mary 
blushed a little, and giggled. 

136 
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“Rather diflScult to inspire one’s self, jumping 
around and kicking,’' she said. “It’s hard work. But 
I think I understand what you mean. I think I could 
be more inspired in a diflferent location. Let’s go.” 

The axe-bearer bowed low to them, and opened 
the door. The sad-eyed dwarf materialized from 
nowhere and conducted them up the winding stair 
and to the outer room. The doorman called a cab. 

Grant chose a really nice place, with subdued 
li ghtin g and soft music, which was famous for its 
after-midnight cuisine. 

“I think this is much more inspiring than the land 
of boisterous joint we just left,” Mary Lee said. “Here 
one can dream a litde, and paint pictures on the 
air. I think Circe must have chosen just such a set¬ 
ting to carry on her seductions.” 

“Circe changed her suitors into swine,” Grant re¬ 
minded. 

Mary smiled a little. “Well, don’t all women, after 
a fashion?” she asked. “But, being themselves of the 
earth, they rather enjoy the transformation, as a 
rule.” 

Grant regarded her with increased interest. She 
really was a little out of the ordinary. In fact, she 
reminded him considerably of Iris. Just about as 
tiny, and with the same red, red mouth. Iris done in 
gold, with jet black hair, eyes the soft color of the 
midnight skies, instead of the warm green of the sea 
on a sunny day. 

Yes, they did have a great deal in common. Men¬ 
tally, as well as physic^y, he shrewdly suspected. 

“You seem to have poetic leanings,” he observed. 

“Well, I’m supposed to be a descendant of Li Po, 
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or Li Tai Po, rather, whom many consider was the 
greatest of the Chinese poets. He lived in the eighth 
century.” 

Grant nodded. “IVe read about him,” he replied. 

He was of royal blood, the story goes, a descendant 
of the Emperor Hsing-Cheng, if I remember rightly. 
Lived during the briUiant Tang dynasty.” 

‘ That's right,” Mary agreed. “He evinced a predi¬ 
lection for poetry at a very early age. When he was 
twenty he withdrew to the Min Mountains and lived 
a kind of communal monastic life with a few chosen 
compamons, all male. He got over that, however, 
when he returned to the coui^ and the Prince Lin 
Yimg became his patron. The accounts say he com¬ 
posed his gay and witty lyrics amidst scenes of con-^ 
vivial delight. Women and wine formed the themes 
of his songs in all their endless variations. He wrote 
of love and the delights of love, with a naive frank¬ 
ness that would be regarded dubiously in the present 
day. So divinely musical are his poems, that the Chi¬ 
nese afFectionately called him ^e Banished AngeL 
He lived his themes, and so was able to write authen¬ 
tically.” 

“I hope some of his attributes came down to his 
descendants,” Granthantered. 

“Well,” she replied, smilingly, "I’m afraid I can’t 
qualify as an angel, banished or otherwise, but I 
think I do have something in common with my illus¬ 
trious ancestor. I like to be loved.” 

“That’s enough,” Grant said heartily. “Li Po can 
keep aU the rest.” 

Mary laughed with him. "I hope so,” she said. “The 
terrible thing about having an illustrious ancestry. 
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people expect you to live up to it. And that isnt 
always easy to do. Doubtless you have found it so.” 

“You’re right” Grant agreed, thinking of Uncle 
Abner, who had a reputation as an engineer that 
stretched across five continents. 

“But we’ll let U Po concentrate on poetry,” he 
added. 

“I gather he was pretty good at some other things,” 
Mary reminisced. “He loved wine, and could never 
pass a place where it was being drunk. They say he 
pronounced some of hii wittiest sayings when he was 
in his cups. There have come down through the ages 
some very profound remarks that he made one day 
when he was fished out of the Hoogli. He was well 
fortified by the product made from glutinous rice. 
He used to surroimd himself with ladies, sans cloth¬ 
ing, for inspiration.” 

"Li Po was no fool, that’s certain,” Grant declared, 
with conviction. 

They lingered over their dinner and their drinks, 
laughing together a good deal, thoroughly content 
with one another’s company. Tom Grant began feel¬ 
ing better and more content than he had for some 
time. She was a gay little thing; witty, vivacious, 
with a razor-sharp mind. 

“That place where you work,” he asked, “where 
did they get all that torture paraphernalia?” 

“From Cartagena,” she replied. “It’s authentic. 
The old Spaniards of the Inquisition used it. A 
bizarre collection, but people appear to be fascinated 
by it. I’ve seen nien and women study the instru¬ 
ments for hours. And sometimes the queerest expres¬ 
sions would pass over their faces. Women will stare 
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at the things and then turn sideways, throwing spec¬ 
ulative glances at their escorts. Almost as 5 they 
were itching for a taste of the torment. 

“I’ve a notion,” she added thoughtfully, “that they 
were interesting companions that night. Even, per¬ 
haps, a trifle violent. 1 have heard that frustration 
of any kind affects a woman that way.” 

Grant thought of Natalie and her frustrated at¬ 
tempt to catch Clate that night at Altman's. Was 
that the explanation of her actions? Perhaps, but she 
had insisted it was a normaf reaction of hers. He 
wondered. 

“There is a certain amount of sadism, or maso¬ 
chism, in even the lower forms of creation,” he re¬ 
plied. “It is known that the gentleman crayfish 
always pinches off one or two of the lady crayfish’s 
legs when they make love.” 

Mary giggled. “I’m glad you're not a crayfish,” 
she said. “I really haven’t any to spare.” 

They dawdled over a final drink; it was nearly 
closing time. 

“Tom,” she said suddenly, “there’s a somber ex¬ 
pression that crosses your face from time to time. 
Is something troubling you? Tell me about it.” 

Grant hesitated. He did not want to talk about Iris 
to anyone, but the warmth of Mary’s personality in¬ 
vited confidence. He told her the whole story, from 
start to finish. She sat listenmg intently, in silence. 

“It seems the little tramp just can’t be satisfied 
with only one man,” he finished, gloomily. 

Mary’s countenance was impassive, but the sloe- 
black eyes sparkled. 
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“Know of any particular man she appears inter* 
ested in?” she asked. 

Grant shook his head. 

“Know any of the men she—runs around with?” 

“No,” Grant admitted. “Fve never seen her with 
anybody." 

“Well, 1 don’t think you’ve anything to worry 
about.” 

“Sounds nice, but Fm not convinced.” 

Mary smiled. The smile of Mona Lisa—all-know¬ 
ing, all-embracing, all-understanding. She said noth¬ 
ing, only smiled. And despite the doubts that plagued 
him. Grant couldn’t help but feel she might ^ow 
what she was talking about 

“Anyhow,” he said impulsively, “you’ve helped 
me a lot. You’re mighty comforting. And I’ve a no¬ 
tion you’ll be still more comforting before the night 
is over.” 

Her thick, dark lashes veiled her eyes. There was 
a touch of color in the golden cheeks. 

“I hope so,” she said softly. "Shall we go?” 

She gave him an address in the middle Sixties, on 
the East Side. Grant was rather surprised. He knew 
the neighborhood. Not exactly one for a working girl 
to be living in. But New York is spotty, and a modest 
rooming house is sometimes encountered amid unex¬ 
pected surroimdings. 

It wasn’t a rooming house in front of which the 
cab stopped, but an imposing apartment-hoteL The 
doorman bowed deferentially, and escorted them to 
the elevator. The elevator man hastened to open the 
apartment door. Mary appeared to take the service 
as a matter of course. 
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Grant said, glancing around the apart¬ 
ment, which was furnished lavishly in Oriental style, 
“you must do all right at that joint to afford a layout 
like this.*^ 

“Oh, I do fairly well with my dancing,*^ she re¬ 
plied carelessly, “And Dad thinks I should live com¬ 
fortably, and sends me a check every month. Like 
it?*’ 

“I do,’’ he replied. “It’s different, and becomes you. 
Only you should be dressed differently. Say, in a 
kimono, like the waitresses at the joint wore, and 
embroidered satin slippers.” 

Mary laughed gaily. “AH right,” she said, falling 
into the spirit of the thing, “Ill put one on for you,” 

“Like those the waitresses wore?” 

“The same. The fact is, I designed them. Make 
yourself comfortable. ITl be back in a minute.” 

She passed through an inner door, closing it be¬ 
hind her. * 

Left alone, Grant gazed about the lofty room with 
interest. The walls were hung with beautifully col¬ 
ored tapestries. The window drapes were deepest 
crimson velvet. He knew enough of Chinese art to 
realize that the prints and paintings were costly and 
rare. One of flowering hibiscus and a white egret 
was exquisitely lovely. There were vases that he 
judged were Ming. And several circular jade panels 
that were different from anything he had ever seen, 
until he suddenly recalled one he had viewed in the 
Imperial Summer Palace, 

“If it isn’t the same, it’s sure a lot like it,” he 
mused. “A copy, I suppose. Would hardly be the 
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original. But that golden Ming vase with the blue 
dragons is a collector s item, 1 m willing to bet." 

\^at held his attention was a small shrine, ex¬ 
quisitely carved and jeweled, that occupied a niche 
in one wall. Under the glittering canopy was a 
winged figure of such marvelous loveliness and deli¬ 
cacy of form that his breath caught in his throat as 
he gazed upon it. 

It was the figure of a young girl, bending forward, 
and poising herself upon her half-spread wings, as 
though to preserve her balance as she leaned. Her 
arms were outstretched, as if she were about to em¬ 
brace her lover. Her perfect and most gracious form 
was bare save the face, which was thinly veiled, the 
white jade carving so wonderfully done that the 
markings of the features could be traced. The gauzy 
ved was thrown around and about the head and, of 
its two ends, one fell down across her left breast, 
which was outlined beneath it, while the other end 
streamed away upon the air behind her. What in the 
world did the lovely figure represent? Grant won¬ 
dered. 

A little spurt of laughter took his eyes from the 
statue. Mary was standing in the open doorway, out¬ 
lined against a pale, rosy glow. She was clad in a 
IriTp nnn similar to those worn by the waitresses; but 
a glance at the gem-encnisted fabric told Grant that 
the cost of the single garment would have kept all 
the waitresses appropriately clothed for a year. 

Still laughing, she glided forward, her golden 
limbs flashing in and out between the gleaming edges 
of the robe. Grant forgot all about the statue. 

She recalled it to his mind. 
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“I see you were looking at Hsi-wang-mu,” she said, 
“who lived in her fairy palace that gleamed with the 
lacquer made of royal coral and the Flame Dragon’s 
blood, on the shores of the Lake of Gems. She was 
the goddess of earthly love, of fertility, and, the de¬ 
lights of earthly love.” 

“I believe you posed for her,” Grant declared with 
conviction. 

Mary laughed. “Heavens, no! I’m not that old. She 
held sway a thousand years before the beginning of 
the Christian era. The figure is delicately balanced 
on golden wires. Watch, now.” 

She crossed the room as she spoke, and lightly 
struck a lacquered gong with a felt-covered hammer. 

A mellow note pealed through the room, echoing, 
suggestively, a very poem of sensuous sound. 

Mary struck the gong again. Under the impact of 
the tone vibrations, the movements of the jade image 
accelerated, became even more Paphian. Grant res¬ 
ized he was breathing faster, a pulse was beating in 
his throat. His glance left the quivering statue and 
centered on the sweetly molded form of the little 
golden girl standing beside the shrine, the gleaming 
edges of her silken kimono swinging wide. He held 
out his arms to her. 

She glided into their circle, her flower-like face 
raised to his. 

“I’m no goddess,” she whispered, “but I’ve studied 
her, and I believe I can do anything she could do, 
only better.” 

Her lithe body seemed to ripple as she spoke. 
Grant crushed her to him. His mouth found hers. 
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hard. She wound her supple arms about his neck 
and clung to him. 

The winged goddess smiled benignly. The rosy 
glow of the inner room seemed to beckon. 

They crossed the room arm in arm, laughing to¬ 
gether, till the glow beyond the open door enfolded 
Qiem, 

"These robes were especially designed for the edi- 
Bcation of the customers/’ Mary said. 

"‘So I noticed,” Grant agreed dryly, T)ut I like 
* » 
em. 

She was exquisitely entrancing. It was as if the 
lovely figure of the goddess balanced on the golden 
wires had suddenly attained vibrant life in his arms. 
She was as deliciously graceful as the statue, but 
pulsing with warmth and wild abandonment no 
statue, however life-like could hope to equal. Up 
a flower-strewn path of delight she led him, then 
gently downward to a quiet happiness such as he 
had not known for many days, 

*"Am I like her?” she asked, a touch of eagerness 
in her voice. He knew that she referred to Iris. 

""Yes,” he replied, ""done in black and gold.” 

""That was prettily said. Td like to meet her, but 
what would she say about this?” 

“She’d say I was showing good taste, for once. 
And speaking of taste, do you recall our conversa¬ 
tion in that joint?’^ 

She blushed prettily and her eyes were shy. 

His answer was action, not words. Hers was to 
outdo everything the dancing goddess had done, 
until they both succumbed to the throes of utter 
exhaustion. 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


Ladies* Night 


Audrey was under the shower when the phone rang. 

“Oh, bother!” she exclaimed, and hopped out of 
the tub. Wrapping a towel about her white loveli¬ 
ness, she trotted into the bedroom, dripping, her 
small bare feet leaving little black marks on the mg. 

“Oh, it’s you, darling!” she said, as Natalie’s voice 
came over Ae wire. “I was under the shower. I’m all 
wet. Oh, goodness gracious! The blinds aren’t drawn, 
and this dam towel is slipping!” 

Natalie’s laughter came through the receiver. 
“Wonderful!” she said. “Close the blinds and slip into 
something slinky. I’m coming over, if you don’t Tnind. 
The boys are all-three out on the prowl—a stag— 
and we’ll have the evening to ourselves.” 

“I’ll be waiting,” Audrey promised. “I’ll slip into 
something, and then draw the blinds. There are win¬ 
dows across the way. Don’t be long, dear,” 

She hummed gaily as she mb^d her sldn rosy 
with the rough towel. A deep blue robe, with a low 
neckline, would go best with the color of her eyes, 
she decided. Little blue slippers completed the cos¬ 
tume. Lighting a cigarette, she relaxed in an easy 
chair and waited. 
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Natalie arrived in less than half an hour. Her black 
eyes glowed as they rested on Audrey s trim figure, 
sweetly revealed by the clinging robe. 

“Sweetheart!” she exclaimed. “You look lovely, and 
so comfy. Got one for me?” 

"A red one—just the color of your hair,” Audrey 
replied. “I laid it out on the bed in my guest room. 
Shall I help you?” 

“I sure wouldn’t say no,” Natalie answered. 

“All right. rU play maid to you.” 

"Want a lifetime job?” Natalie instantly countered. 

Audrey blushed rosily. “I wouldn’t mind, but I 
wonder what the boys would say to such an arrange¬ 
ment?” 

“Oh, I suppose elate and Tony would be properly 
shocked,” Natalie giggled. “But I’ve a notion Tom 
Grant would chucUe. Tom’s plenty broad-minded.” 

"Where Iris is concerned?” 

“He thinks he has to be, the dope I” 

“Thenwhy does she act as she does?” 

“Because," Natalie replied, abruptly serious, “she 
isn’t sure Tom is completely over Bertha. And to 
make matters worse, Tom isn’t sure himself.” 

“It’s a messl” 

“Yes, it is. And Bertha’s er—rejuvenation doesn’t 
help. She’s even better looking than when Tom mar¬ 
ried her, and that’s saying plenty. Now that she’s got 
everything, Iris has plenty to think about.” 

“And do you think Tom really isn’t over her?” 

“Hard to tell,” Natalie admitted. “Personally, I’d 
say he is. But if he thinks he isn’t, that’s just as bad, 
or worse. He was quite young when he married her. 
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His first real crush, Td say. And remember how 
it is— 

Deep as first love, and wild wdh aU regret! 

“There’s a sentimental something about first love, 
even though it is only puppy-love, and a man who is 
a romanticist at heart is always in danger of deceiv¬ 
ing himself into thinking it was resdly the great 
passion of his life.” 

"You have something there. You—darlingl You’re 
wondeifull I almost wish I didn’t have another robel” 

“Your lips are sweetl One more, and then we’ll 
have a drink together. Winel It’s appropriate and— 
warming. There’s a bottle of a rare old vintage in 
that package I brought with me.” 

...Wine! Wine! Winel 

Red Wine!—The Higjhtingale cries to the Rose 

That yellow Cheek of hers to incarnadine! 

“I recall another quatrain from the Rubaiyat 
applies,” Audrey said, in a thrilling whisper: 

Ah, Love! could you and I with Fate conspire 

To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire. 

Would not we shatter it to bits—and then 

Re-mould it nearer to the Heart’s Dedre! 

The scarlet robe and the blue one merged for an 
instant as Natalie softly quoted: 

And if the Wine you drink, the Lips you press. 

End in the Nothing all Things end in—Yes/ 
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Audrey opened the bottle of wine, and poured 
glasses to the brim with the glowing liquid. 

“It looks like blood," she said musingly. “Bright, 
arterial blood, direct from the heart.” 

“Your symbolism is fitting, under the circum¬ 
stances," Natalie replied. “A lovely color, don’t you 
think? A nice part of the build-up. When possible, 
luxury, elegance, and cultivated beauty are indispen¬ 
sable adjuncts to love’s intoxication." 

“I suppose some people would say we are terrible.” 

“Yes, tibiose who are filled with the gall and worm¬ 
wood of unfitting self-frustration. Women who are 
so bewildered in their uncharted mental world that 
they take up with Ouija Boards, or the rescue of 
stray cats, or grated ‘carrots, or else lose their sex 
altogether in sublimations and sendfhentalities.” 

“It is so much easier, and more gratifying, just 
to be simple, and understanding,” Audrey said. “And 
to follow one’s natural inclinations, instead of dwell¬ 
ing on some dark teaching of retribution and terrors 
to come.” 

Natalie smiled, saying: 

,.. Some there are toko teU 

Of one who threatens he will toss to HeU 

The luckless Pots he marred in making—Pish/ 

He’s a Good FeUow, and ‘twill aU be weW 

“A much more comforting philosophy. And, what’s 
more, I believe it’s true. For, after all— 

Heaven but the Vision of fulfilled Desire! 
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They drank, leaning close to touch glass rims. 
Their lips met in a lingering loss. 

Later, much later— 

"Darling, that robe does become you,” Audrey 
said. 

“And a few blushes and bruises become you, my 
dear,” Natalie replied. She added, with a giggle: 
“But how in the world will you ever explain them?” 

“Oh, the darling never notices minor details,” 
Audrey said lightly. “He’s too occupied with the 
genersil eflfect.” 

“That’s comforting. Lie still, now, and let’s talk.” 

The phone rang. 

“Now, what?” Audrey wondered, as she hastened 
to answer. 

. An instant later she turned to Natalie, cupping her 

I hand over the mouthpiece. 

j'^ “It's Clatel” she whispered. “He wants to come up. 

' Tony’s wiA him.” 

“Tell them to come along,” Natalie instantly an- 

R f^swered. “TeU him not to come if he doesn’t bring 
; r Tony—but don’t tell him it’s me with you.” 

"Audrey relayed the message, and hung up. 
“They’re both coming,” she announced. “Be here 
in twenty minutes." 

“And, baby, are we ready for theml” Natalie chor¬ 
tled. “I’m glad you have a guest room.” She giggled 
delightedly. 

“Seeing their faces when they come through the 
door is going to be better than watching a playl” 
she predicted. 



CHAFFEE SEVENTEEN 


» 


Miss Potter **Enfertains” 


Grant got to the office first the following morning, 
but elate wasn’t far behind. 

“Weill” he exclaimed, as he bounced in, “feller, 
you look as if you’d spent a nighti What did you 
glom onto?” 

“An adorable wildcat. Flowery Kingdom species,” 
Grant answered. 

“It ain’t a kingdoiwany more, but I get what you 
mean,” Jarvis laughed. 

“How about you?” Grant asked. “You don’t look 
so perky, either.” 

“Oh, I’m a mite limp, all right otherwise,” Jarvis 
declared. “Don’t know what got into the little gal.” 

Grant had his own notions, but refrained from 
voicing them. 

“Dam youl” Jarvis exclaimed, “I believe you knew 
just what Tony and I were going to run into when 
we left the joint. I wondered about that siUy grin 
you were wearing. You could have knocked me over 
with a feather when I stepped into that apartment 
and saw who was there. Tony gulped a little, but 
otherwise he didn’t bat an eyelash. He’s a cool one, 
all right.” 
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Grant shook with laughter. “How was Natalie?” 
he asked. 

“Fine as frog hair. Sweet, and calm, and collected. 
How the devil is it women can be so perfectly com¬ 
posed in such a situation? They’ve got it all over us. 
The advantage is always theirs. You’d have thought 
she’d be a bit flustered, but not her. And Audrey 
wasn’t one bit afiFected, either. Me, I all of a sudden 
realized how a rabbit in a hound-dog’s mouth must 
feel.” 

“Well, anyhow, it was a devil of an interesting 
night,” Grant commented. 

“You can say that again,” Jarvis agreed heartily. 
“Looked for a while it might turn out to be a dud, 
but it sure didn’t. And, by the way, looks like we’re 
in for another one in the near future. Your ex, Bertha, 
has bought a showplace out on the Island. Satur¬ 
day night she’s having a housewarming party and 
expects us all to be present.” 

“GoodLordl” 

, “That’s what I said when Audrey told me about it 
That blonde gal is smart. She’s worded the invita¬ 
tions so the gals can’t very well get out of accepting. 
Guess curiosity would rope ’em in anyhow. And 
they’ll whip us into line. Bet you Iris calls you be¬ 
fore the day is out.” 

Iris did. 


Few people are fools at all points of the compass. 
And Bertha Potter was far from this. The affair at 
Altman’s still rankled, but she realized that she had 
made a decidedly poor showing, and had ended up 
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at a distinct disadvantage. But to harbor visible 
resentment would bear the mark of pettiness, and 
would not redound to her credit. Let bygones be 
bygones, for the present. She'd win the next round. 
As to that, she was determmed. 

“Infernal little lynx-eyed upstart!” she swore, a pro- 
pos of Iris Kondylis. “I’ll put her in her place!” 

The result of her cogitations was the skilfully 
worded letter of invitation to her housewarming. 

“She apologizes for being catty,” Iris told Tom 
Grant, Bngering the embossed paper. “And the way 
she’s framed this thing, if I refuse, then I’m the cah 
And the request that I bring you along is pointed, 
and so subtly worded, that if I don’t, it can well be 
taken as an admission that I’m afraid to expose you 
to her not inconsiderable allure.” 

“Are you?” Grant asked. 

The green eyes met his steadily. 

"Frankly, my dear,” she said, “I don’t particularly 
relish the prospect.” 

"What the devil do you mean by that?” 

“I mean that I’m not at all sure that you're com¬ 
pletely over Bertha. And, what is worse, I don’t be¬ 
lieve you are sure, either.” 

“Then why the devil don’t you many me and have 
nothing more to worry about?” 

“If I did, without being sufe, Td have plenty to 
worry about. I take marriage seriously, my dear, and 
I want the man I marry to be aU mine. At least where 
his sincere alFections are concerned. I don’t give 
much thought to reactions to biological urges. And 
if you should happen to step aside a little, say with 
the cute httle Chinese girl you told me about, and 
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who seems to be a real person, one Td like to meet 
and be friends with—that would affect me not at all. 
I d just laugh. But if I thought you were mooning 
over some woman you couldn’t forget, thinking per¬ 
haps that, through me, you had lost her, I certainly 
wouldn't laugh. I don’t care to risk having my heart 
broken. Things are bad enough as they are. I know 
there’s still a chance that I’ll lose you. But it would 
be very much worse to lose you after I thought I 
really had you for keeps.” 

“You’re talking garbled nonsense,” he growled. 
“And you won’t marry me?” 

“Not until I’m absolutely sure that you are abso¬ 
lutely sure you’re absolutely over Bertha. That’s 
final.” 

“But how in blazes are you going to find out?” 

“Time, that grinds the rocks, will teU us aU. I have 
a feeling that the coming housewarming will be the 
grand denouement. After that, I’ve a hunch, we’ll 
both know for sure.” 

With which, despite a prolonged exposition of his 
views (that got him exacUy nowhere), he Had to be 
content. 

The house Bertha Potter bought had been erected 
by a gentleman of sporting propensities, who at the 
time was sitting on top of the world. But a predilec¬ 
tion for slow horses and fast women had lowered him 
to a plane where the house was not only inappropri¬ 
ate, but utterly out of the question. He was glad to 
sell to Bertha, at a reduced price. 

Fortunately for its new owner, the house had been 
designed by a distinguished architect of independent 
mind, who declined to be amenable to the rather 
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Startling suggestions of his temporarily opulent em¬ 
ployer. The final result was nothing to be ashamed of. 

The structure, built in the ranch house style, 
sprawled over a large portion of an acre of ^ound. 
■nrere were verandas, glass-enclosed sun porches, a 
patio, balconies, bedrooms, and baths without num¬ 
ber; a kitchen with all modem appliances, including 
a French chef, and several Senegambian assistants, a 
main living room about the size of a baseball dia¬ 
mond, a swimming pool, and other incidentals. The 
garage would have comfortably housed a family of 
seven. It did house nearly that number of cars. 

The grounds were spacious and well cared for. 
There was plenty of shrubbery that afforded con¬ 
cealed nooks, where benches were placed. 

The furnishings kept pace with the house, and 
were in surprisingly good taste. 

The whole effect was rather breath-taking. Almosf 
as breath-taking as the mistress of all this opulence 
as she stood in the soft glow of the tinted lamps, 
receiving her guests. 

Anthony Amato glanced about with the eye of a 
connoisseur. 

“The general layout reminds me," he observed, 
"of a party I once attended in Italy. It was given by 
a wesdthy Italian patron of the arts for a colony of 
exiled Russian nobility. There were some rather 
striking innovations. For instance, the ladies, un¬ 
draped, stood behind a curtain which reached down 
to their ankles. You chose your partner from what 
was offered for inspection below that level.” 

“Gollyl What a notioni” Jarvis exclaimed. 
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"A rather dubious form of gamblmg, Vd say,” re* 
marked Grant. 

'‘Youre right,” said Amato. "'One disgusted ex- 
Grand Duke picked his own wife. Had he enjoyed 
his former status and authority, the mishap would 
have doubtless been the cause of an international 
incident” 

“The only time I was ever in Europe, the whole 
German Army used me for target practice,” said 
Jarvis, “Decided then I was never going back ” 

Amato smiled. “I don't think you'!! find anything 
there to excel the home-grown variety,” he said, nod¬ 
ding toward a pert little blonde. 

“By gosh, youVe got something there,” Jarvis 
agreed. 

Grant glanced toward Bertha. He knew she had 
noticed their entrance. 

“I suppose we’d better go pay our respects to our 
charming hostess,” he said. 

“The conventional thing to do,” agreed Amato, 
“and the conventions, and other such trappings,, are 
not wholly extinct here- yet,** 

They moved across the room in a body. 

“Hello, Tom. Hello, Tony,” Bertha greeted them. 
“Hope youTl have a good time.” 

Her slate-blue eyes glinted derisively from one to 
another, lowered to take in her own exquisite form, 
raised again, regarding first Grant, then Amato. 

“Before and after taking,” she murmured. “How 
are you, Clate?” 

“Now what did she mean by that crack?” won¬ 
dered Jarvis. Grant and Amato looked grim, and did 
not explain. 
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“I’ve a notion,” remarked Amato, “that before the 
night is oyer, this party is going to pick up, and howl 
Things are starting early.” 

He gestured toward a cluster of pahns in silver 
pots near the orchestra stand, where a gentleman 
standing a little back, and apparently viewing the 
scene with interest was surreptitiously taking clan¬ 
destine liberties with the posterior portions of a lady 
standing in front of him. 

“Lord, what a racketl” exclaimed Jarvis. "Sounds 
like the inmates of the parrot and monkey houses 
of the Bronx Zoo have busted loose." 

Bertha joined them, a glittering figure in pale blue, 
the wonderful upper swell of her breasts revealed by 
her plunging necl^e. 

“I have a moment to spare," she said. “ITl take 
you to the bar. It’s downstairs. I’ve a notion you’ll 
like to go it stag for a while. Take your time and-get 
into the mood; the night is young," 

The whole, vast basement of the establishment 
done in a rather florid, rococo style reminiscent of 
France and the 18th century. The bar itself was a 
neat, little fifty-foot aJBFair of solid mahogany. The 
backbar boasted plate glass mirrors set in fretted 
silver. It was pyramided with bottles of every shape 
and hue. Fom bartenders in im maculate white coats 
attended to the wants of the guests. 

“m have a bourbon with you,” Bertha said. “Then 
m have to hurry back to the receiving line. It’s an 
infernal bore, but one has to give some heed to the 
conventions this early in dre evening,” 

She turned to Grant, her eyes hard on his face. 
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“But later I’ll be free,” she said, in a voice barely 
above a whisper. 

Grant felt a shiver course down his spine. His lips 
framed a mechanical “all right.”- 

Bertha tossed off her glass of bourbon, waved a 
jeweled hand, and departed, her hips swaying sinu¬ 
ously. Grant and Amato breathed deeply and raised 
their glasses. 

Jarvis glanced about, nodded. "Place reminds me 
of a Longchamps restaurant,” he observed. “But 
they serve good liquor. This bourbon is prime. Ever 
hear of that brand, Tom?” 

Grant shook his head. “Never did,” he admitted, 
“but Bertha gets things nobody else does.” 

“And does things,” Amato muttered. 

“I wouldn’t know about t^t,” Grant replied, with 

“I’ve a notion you aile fa a’fair way to find out,” 
Amato retorted. 


Grant didn’t grin. 



V 




CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


The Temptress 


The bar was filling up. Sevsral ladies had joined the 
groups of men. Grant caught snatches of conver¬ 
sation. 

“Don’t you think Signor Spaldi, the orchestra 
leader, is just about the handsomest man in the 
worldr he heard one moon-eyed girl remark to her 

elderly companion. 

“I don’t exactly understand what is meant by the 
term ” the other replied. “Being handsome makes a 
man look like a woman. Beauty is distinctly a femi¬ 
nine (juality, and a beautiful man is a somewhat 
amorphous being. I have a feeling that your Signor 
Spaldi would appeal more to a man than to a 
woman.” 

Grant, who knew that Amato had been listening, 
glanced meaningfully at his friend s cameo-perfect 
features, and twined his eyes. 

Amato grinned good-naturedly. “Can I help it if 
I’m gorgeousr he chuckled. “But I’d advise a rugged 
brute like you to steer clear of the Signor if he 
doesn’t want further complications.” 

Jarvis was studying the blonde they had observed 
with interest in the reception room. She returned his 
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regard, her heavy lashes fluttering like butterfly 
wings over the sparkle of her eyes. She shot an ex¬ 
pectant glance over her shoulder as she moved 
toward the stairs. 

‘Tf I don’t look up Audrey soon. I’m going to bust 
some good resolutions,”'Jarvis sighed. “This ain’t no 
place to spend the day after New Year’s." 

Bertha joined them a few minutes later. Her 
cheeks were flushed, her eyes sparkled, and her hair 
glowed red-gold in the light. Drink seemed only to 
enhance her beauty, and added a vivaciousness that 
made her even more attractive. 

“I think you boys had better come upstairs,” she 
said. “Plenty of drinks, and you won’t lack for serv¬ 
ice. If you insist on spending the evening down 
here, certain ladies I might mention are liable to be 
carried off. Things Are picking up.” 

They took the hint, and followed her upstairs. 
Grant found Iris conversing with a distinguished- 
looking elderly man who wore an Order. 

General Calamis, I want you to know my friend, 
Tom Grant,” she said, when Grant approached. “The 
general is attached to the Grecian Embassy, Tom," 
she explained. 

The general bowed low. “I was just telling her— 
er. Miss Kondylis, that you Americans have mastered 
the art of enjoying yourselves,” he said. "Here is 
nothing but laughter and gaiety. All evening I have 
not encountered a single Serious discussion. It is dif¬ 
ferent in Greece today. All one hears is politics. Gets 
monotonous. Time was when we Greeks also knew 
how to enjoy ourselves. When we worshipped beauty 
and laughter. Ah, the age of Phidias, when the full 
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Splendor of Greek art attained its noblest farml And 
the days of Aristophanes and his comedies. The king 
of mirth was all but deified. Yes, we knew how to 
live in those days. One day was enough. Men real¬ 
ized it was all they had,” 

‘Dead yesterday, and unborn tomorrow/ ” Grant 
smilingly interpolated. 

“YesI Yes!” said the general ‘The old Persian read 
aright the riddle of life: Tis nothing but a Magic 
Shadow-show Play'd in a Box whose Candle is the 
Sun, Round which we Phantom Figures come and 
go/ I feel that you Americans have also learned the 
secret, despite your youth. Laughter, and love! Ah, 
me, to be fifty again!” 

With a laugh, he shook hands with Grant, bowed 
with surprising deference to Iris, and stalked off, 
his heels cliddng, his shoulders squared. 

“He's a dear,” fris said. “I can never tell if he's 
really serious, or just poking fun at everything, in¬ 
cluding himself, I have a feeling that he has mas¬ 
tered 5ie art of living, despite his protestations to 
the contrary ” 

“Seems a fine old gent,” Grant agreed, “Attached 
to the Embassy, you say? How in the world did you 
ever come to meet him?” 

Iris shrugged her slim shoulders. The green eyes 
regarded him, mockingly, he thought. 

“Oh, in my business, one meets all sorts of people,” 
she said. “I also do portraits, now and then, you 
know” 

“I see. The general sat for you/' 

“Yes, in uniform, with all his medals. When he 
moved, he jingled like a string of sleighbells ” 
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Jarvis and Amato joined them^ bringing Natalie 
and Audrey along. 

“Things are sure picking up,” Clata declared. ‘The 
boys and girls are getting notions. And is that music 
hotl” 

The orchestra had struck up a lively tune. iTie 
vocalist, a pretty young girl, obviously an American; 
stepped forward and sang the lyric in a pleasing 
voice. Grant noted absently that the jnusicians 
seemed to be shaking with suppressed laughter." 

“Good Lord!" Amato whispered to him. “Know 
any Italian, TomF' 

Grant shook his head. 

“Neither does she,” said Amato, nodding toward 
the singer. “The words are incredibly obscene.” 

‘That*s Bertha's doing, the imp of Satan,” Grant 
growled. “She speaks Italian, and Spanish, and 
French, She s a bom linguist. I wonder whose benefit 
that is for?” 

He caught Iris" derisive sideways glance. He had a 
feeling that she, too, understood Italian. 

“TheyVe got a wonderful buffet supper laid out in ^ 
the dining room, and Tm starved,” Natalie said, 

“No reason why you shouldn't eat,” Amato repUed. 

“I could stand a bite myself. Let’s go ”• 

They had a jolly supper in the buffet room, laugh¬ 
ing and jesting, debathig as to what to eat and what 
not to. Bertha joined them for a little while. Grant 
noticed that she was particularly attentive to Iris. He 
wondered just what was going on in her furtive 
mind. She made sure they were enjoying themselves, 
and departed. 

Iris, he noted, grew more subdued as the time 
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passed. There was a strange ejqiression in the 
emerald eyes as she regarded him. She seemed to be 
debating something with herself. Apparently she 
arrived at a decision, for she shrugged her shoulders 
as if to relieve them of a weight, and became ani¬ 
mated again. 

When they returned to the big room, Grant wished 
he had druiik more. Things were indeed picking up. 
And morals and decency were going down. He 
glanced about with distaste, but with a morbid in¬ 
terest he could not suppress. The spectacle of the 
naked baseness breaking through the conventional 
masks of the roisterers’ faces had an obscene fascina¬ 
tion. It was as though the sordid springs that moved 
their lives were laid shamelessly bare. The pert little 
blonde, who had seemed so attractive earlier in the 
evening, was sordidly dnmk. She looked like a wet 
rag, a pitiable collapsed puppet, as she mouthed and 
muttered, slumping into a chair, and undergoing, 
without interest or objection, the maudlin pawing of 
her equally drunken companion. There were plenty 
of others in a sorry state. And, though he knew very 
well that no cars had departed, there were fewer 
people in the room than formerly. The pairing off 
had begun, and couples were doubtless taking their 
pleasure elsewhere about the premises. 

The vocalist was singing another Italian composi¬ 
tion. She also had evidently had as much, or a little 
more than, was good for her. Her former prim bear¬ 
ing had dissolved into suggestive posturing and wan¬ 
ton invitation. Most of the time, her eyes were fixed 
on the womanishly handsome conductor, whose own 
attention appeared centered on a wavy-haired trum- 
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pet player, seated almost within reach of the swinging 
baton, and who shot languishing glances over his 
music stand. 

‘‘The one she^s singing now is worse than the first 
one,” Amato muttered. “It s positively vile.” 

“No matter what they are, the words couIdn^t be 
worse than the antics under way on the floor,” Grant' 
rephed, ‘TTony, this thing is getting clean out of 
hand” 

“Oh, I guess Bertha can control it, when she figures 
it's gone far enough,” Amato said. “Look at her, will 
you!” 

Bertha was circulating among her guests, with a 
word for One, a smile for another. Correct, self-con¬ 
tained, utterly immaculate, only her flushed cheeks 
and sparkling eyes hinted at die drinks she had 
downed. Otherwise, she appeared not in the least 
affected. She strolled nonchalantly about, lewd 
glances following her exquisite form, every line and 
curve of which were revealed by the gossamer-thin 
gown that clung to her body, and molded itself to 
the seductive contours. 

“Circel” Grant exclaimed, **Tony, the parallel is 
complete. Circe changed her suitors mto swine, so 
the fable goes. Well, she didn't have anything on 
Bertha. The table in the buffet room should be set 
with dishes of com.” 

“Or bowls of swill,” Amato answered. 

Jarvis and Audrey had wandered off somewhere. 
Natalie and Amato went looking for them. Grant and 
Iris were left alone, watching the wild caperings of 
the dancers with a sort of morbid interest. From time 
to time, couples left the floor and disappeared 
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through the doors or the wide French windows that 
led to the outer darkness. The little blonde’s escort 
was half-carrying, half-dragging her toward the cor¬ 
ridor, upon which the numerous bedrooms opened. 
Signor Spaldi was leaning over, talking to the wavy- 
haired trumpet player. The vocalist was favoring 
both with angry glances. 

Iris sat silent, her eyes brooding.- Abruptly she 
stood up. 

“Be seeing you, Tom,” she said. ‘Tm leaving.” 

“Okay,” Grant replied. “I’ll order the car sent 
around.” 

“Don’t bother,” she told him. “I’m leaving alone. I 
have my own car here, you know.” 

He stared at her, bewildered. “But what the 
devd?” he demanded. “I don’t mind leaving. I’ve had 
enough of this, too. Wait till I say goodnight to ' 
Bertha. I suppose I have to.” 

The shadow of a smile crossed Iris’ strangely som¬ 
ber face. “You’ll have plenty of time for that, after 
I’ve gone,” she said. “Walk to the door with me, and 
say goodnight. My car’s ]parked right at the edge of 
the drive.” 

“But I tell you I want to leave,” he protested, as 
they moved across the floor. “I want to go with you. 
What’s the idea, anyhow, running off and leaving me 
here?” 

Iris slowly raised her eyes to his. There was an 
inscrutable look in their clear depths. The mocking 
smile quivered her red lips for an mSfant. 

“Did it ever occur to you,” she said softly, “that I 
might prefer to leave alone? That I might have— 
another engagement? Goodnight, Tom, 
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She slipped out the door, casting a single glance 
over- her shoulder, and was gone, leaving Grant 
stunned and speechless. 

For a long moment he stood rigid, staring after 
her. Then, with a jerk, he came to himself. He 
realized that he was the recipient of curious glances 
from those nearby. 

“Hope she's got mad money with her,** he heard a 
simpering young girl remark to her male companion. 

“If that belonged to me, I’ll be darned if Vd let it 
get away,” he returned with feeling. “I’d follow her 
31 had to walk/’ 

“You never followed me.” 

“Baby,” was the rude reply, “what that little tricks 
got you haven’t, and never will have. That’s where 
the difference lies ” 

* Her reply was crawlingly obscene. She flounced 
away. Her escort grinned, and turned his attention 
elsewhere. 

Grant heard it all, but it did not register. He 
didn’t even take the trouble to draw a parallel be¬ 
tween himself and the nonchalant individual who 
didnt make the effort to wklk af ter his departing girl 
friend. 

So that was it* The little tramp was on the prowl 
again,^ bored with single company, A bitter resent¬ 
ment flooded his being. Worse, there was a dull ache 
in his heart,^ a dark fury rising in his brain. His hands 
balled into iron-hard, anger‘trembling fists, until his 
nails bit into his palms* Turning, he strode blindly 
across the room. He did not see Bertha watching 
him,, a derisive smile curving her full, red Ups, a look 
of intense speculation in her eyes. 
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Grant descended the stairs to the basement. He 
pushed his way to the bar and drank furiously, glow¬ 
ering at his reflection in the bar mirror. The fiery 
liquor had little effect on him. His mind was in too 
much of a turmoil for the alcohol to really take hold. 
He wandered about the great room, watching with 
cynical indifference the ribald actions of the drunken 
crowd. The dresses of half the women present were 
in disarray, due to their own efforts toward rampant 
suggestiveness, or to the uncouth pawing of theii 
male companions. 

Grant did not disapprove. They had the right idea. 
Take what you could get, any way you wanted it. If 
they had any problems, they had cast them to the 
winds, and were living only for the moment. The 
true philosophy. Take the cash and let the credit gol 

He went back to the bar and resumed drinking. 
He dully wondered where Amato, Jarvis, and the 
girls*were, and what they were doing. Doubtless the 
same as everybody else was, he decided contemptu¬ 
ously. Why not? They had solved their problems, if 
they ever had any to solve. Rather, they had been 
solved for them. A chance meeting, almost instant 
mutual attraction, then complete understanding. 
They were in a fair way to achieve happiness. If 
there was such a thing. His mind grew weary of 
grappling with the elusive imponderables. A feeling 
of ruttish recklessness was supplanting all else. Yes, 
blast it, he really was ready for anythin gl 

He realized that a woman had moved in beside 
him, pressing close. Disdaining to look around, he 
glanced in the bar mirror, Bertha’s mocking eyes met 
his. There were little, crawling fires in the slate-blue 
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depths. Her red lips were curved in a smile that 
showed her pointed eye-teeth. 

“What’s so infernally funny?” he growled, without 
turning around. 

“You, my dear,” she replied. “You always tahe 
yourself so seriously, as if all the world revolved 
around you and the boresome complications you 
bring upon yourself. You might learn a lesson from 
what's going on around you right now. That is, if 
you are still capable of self-improvement, of which 
I am frankly unconvinced.” 

“I suppose you consider yourself a good example 
in that direction?” he asked gruffiy. 

“Yes, I do,” she answered. “I at least proved my¬ 
self amenable to change.” 

“And a devil of a change it is,” he grunted. 

“Do you tliink I was better off the way I was?” 

Grant was forced to answer, “No.” Adding: “But 
I don’t see why you had to go aU-out as you haVe.” 

“It’s not my nature to compromise, to resort to 
half-way measures. I can’t be complaisant. That’s 
why I could achieve no success with you. With me, 
it’s nothing or everything.” 

“You’ve proved that,” he admitted grimly. 

She laughed a little. “Let’s have a drink,” she sug¬ 
gested. ‘TU order.” She spoke to the bartender, in 
low tones. He nodded, and procured a bottle from 
under the counter. 

“Large glasses, and fill them,” Bertha directed. 

Grant eyed the pale green liqueur distrustfully. 

“I’ve tried absinthe a few times, and never cared 
much for it,” he objected. 

"That’s because you were not in the proper mood 
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for it ” Bertha countered. “Tonight, I think you are. 
Drink it; it will do you good. The stuflF is insidious. 
It complements physical or mental conditions, and 
reacts accordingly. It can bring about a truly start¬ 
ling metamorphosis in a surprisingly short time. 
Which I think you could stand at the moment.” 

Not being in a mood to argue, at least. Grant 
sipped the drink. He had never cared much for the 
rank, paregoric taste of the stuff, but tonight he did 
not notice it so much. ' 

Bertha also sipped, until her glass was half empty. 
Then, with a quick gesture, as he raised his glass, she 
threw the remaining contents down her throat. Grant 
mechanically followed her example, and instantly 
wondered why he did so. 

Tm not in the habit of gulping,”" he muttered, 
defensively. 

“Neither am I,” said Bertha, “but you get a jolt 
that way. We’ll take the next one slowly. Beginning 
to feel it?” 

Grant realized that the subtle poison was running 
through his veins like fire. His feeling of recklessness 
was intensified, but had achieved a more buoyant 
plane. Things that had formerly seemed vital were 
fast losing their importance. He was getting in the 
mood. 

And entwined with the already questionable mood 
was a growing concupiscent urge that gained 
strength by the moment. He glanced down at the 
woman by his side. No matter what else she might 
be, she was libidinously desirable. And she had been 
his wifel No, that was wrong. The woman beside him 
had never been his wife. That was another person, 
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as different as the cold light of the Arctic sun is dif¬ 
ferent from the black fire of Abaddon, Truly, in her, 
a metamorphosis had taken place. And Eve had also 
* imdergone a metamorphosis after she ate of the for* 
bidden Fruit of Knowledge! With lost Eden as a 
result. But, disquieting thought, the man had fol¬ 
lowed her into banishment. Oh, well, the chances 
are the dope would have followed her anyhow, even 
had there been no angel with his Flaming Sword of 
Vengeance, suggesting rather pointedly that he, too, 
depart. 

Grant sipped his drink. He was still frowning a 
little, but his brow was gradually clearing, Bertha 
, watched him, with a shrewd sidelong glance. Her 
moist, red lips twitched a little. Her eyes gleamed, 
‘It's stuffy in here/’ she said, as they emptied their 
glasses. “What say, suppose we take a walk around 
the grounds. It’s a beautiful night,” 

Again, Grant did not feel like arguing the point, 
or anything else. He was content to drift. Let cir¬ 
cumstances take care of themselves. Nothing was 
particularly important any more. He’d follow, Or¬ 
pheus followed Eurydice down into Hades. And later 
was tom limb from limb by his own unrequited pas¬ 
sions. Wouldn’t have happened if he hadn’t looked 
upon her face on the way back, as he was warned not 
to do. Grant chuckled under his breath. He brought 
his wandering thought processes back to the present 
with a snap. Bertha was speaking, 

“Here’s the outer stairs,” she was saying, “Five 
steps up. This is better, isn’t itF’ 


chapter nineteem 


*To the Victor . . 


It was. They were out under the glittering stars, en¬ 
folded by the velvet robe of the night. A cooling 
breeze blew in from the bay, refreshingly tanged 
with the salt of the broad Atlantic. The leaves sighed 
faintly under its touch. A thin sickle of moon filtered 
a wan, silvery, glow through the darkness. Behind 
them, the great house glittered like a vast handful of 
gems scattered at random. At their feet was a wind¬ 
ing path, flanked by thick growth, vanishing into the 
deeper shadow. 

From the growth came whispers. 

“Look out and don’t trip over legs,” Bertha giggled. 

» “There's a girl’s sticking out from under that bush.” 

Grant frowned, and shook his head, "This thing is 
fast approaching one of the orgies of Tiberius,” he 
declared. 

“Tiberius had the true philosophy,” Bertha said. 
“A cultivated scholar despite his strenuous life. A 
far more intelligent man than the flabby, smug, 
moralizing prig, Marcus Aurelius, vrith his mealy 
mouthings, his hypocritical cant, his sanctimonious 
preacliings. Tiberius understood life, from living it. 
He had tolerance for what is called human weak- 
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ness* His is really courageous expression. Tacitus 
recounts that Tiberius suddenly turned to fantastic 
dissipation at the age of sixty-nine* I think it was 
envy on the part of the bigoted reactionary because 
he could not continue to indulge in wholesome 
pleasures at such an advanced age, as Tiberius un¬ 
doubtedly did* I have always admired Tiberius ” 
"And sought to emulate him,” Grant interposed. 
“I hope to,” Bertha returned, seriously, "Dont 
you think I'm becoming an apt pupil?” 

“I certainly do,” he replied grimly. ‘"Bertha, what 
the devil got into you, anyhow?” 

"A man,” she instantly answered. "A man who 
aroused all that had lain dormant for years, denied 
expression. He brought to light the latent possibili¬ 
ties within me, the realization of what I could be 
and was really capable of. I thank Iiim for it. And I 
found him quite interesting, until I tired of him/* 
"Just as you tired of me,” Grant commented. 

She shook her head. "No, Tom,” she said, "I didn’t 
tire of you. To tire of something, one must experience 
—must explore it. I never experienced you, and never 
explored you. You were but a shadow cast across my 
path, obscuring what I was having trouble enough 
seeking as it was. Oh, you were not to blame. You 
just lacked a certain indefinable something, that*s all. 
Perhaps it was because you are inherently decent, 
or were in those days.” 

"I think I've changed considerably myself,” he 
admitted grimly, 

‘T hope so, for your own sake, and for the sake of 
others. I expect to find out a little about that, later,” 
From beyond the growth sounded a prodigious 
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splash, feminine shrieks, and guffaws of masculine 
laughter. 

^ "I hope whoever fell in can swim,” Bertha ob- 
served calmly. “If they stay there until morning. I’ll 
have to drain the pool, which is a nuisance. You Icnow 
what? I've been thinking of putting some water 
snakes in the pool. They’re not poisonous, but have a 
vicious bite. Must be exhilarating, especially when 
totally unexpected.” 

“You sadistic devill" Grant muttered. 

“And I’m no longer enamoured of gentleness," she 
replied, meaningfully. “Don’t forget that.” 

“I wont,” he promised grimly. “You’re liable to 
wish you hadn’t said it." 

“I doubt it. I’ll take the chance.” 

The path they were following circled the grounds, 
and came back to the house. Its vast bulk loomed be¬ 
fore them, a deeper shadow amid the gloom. 

“No lights going on this side,” Bertha said. “I 
ordered that.” 

“Must be the side where the bedrooms are.” 

“Naturally. Darkness, or a very dim light, is often 
essential to proper stimulation. At least where many 
women, and most men, are concerned. I think I’m an 
exception.” 

"That’s one thing I won’t argue with you, any¬ 
how,” he agreed, recalling her snowy, seductive 
loveliness. “You cquld risk a spotlight.” 

“Nice to hear you say it,” Bertha replied. “You 
should know if anybody does. But really, I think I’ve 
improved a little since you last saw me that way. 
Quite a while back, wasn't it?” 
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“Quite a while. And you always made much ado 
about it, too. Never showed at your best.” 

“That s all water over the dam. Here we are; my 
private entrance. Three steps up. Wait until I unlock 
the door. Now youre right back where you were 
quite a few years ago—in my private boudoir ” 

“Easier to get in Qian formerly. You wouldnT un¬ 
lock the door without an argument.” 

“Oh, I keep open house now.” 

“TroUopI” 

“Not a nice thing to say of your ex-wife, even if it 
is the truth. Men are never satisfied. You didn't like 
her when she was, well, prudish. Now you don't like 
her when she's just the opposite ” 

“Confound it, I didn't say I don't like you. I still 
have a certain regard for you, and you Imow it,” 

“Yes, my dear, I know it I stiU hold a Certain un¬ 
holy fascination for you, and you still have a yen for 
me. Tonight you’ll either get over that, or be in a 
devil of a mess the rest of your life.” 

She touched a button as she spoke, and a soft glow 
pervaded the broad and lofty room. 

“Well,” said Grant, glancing around at the luxuri¬ 
ous appointments, “you do yourself proud.” 

“It isn't bad,” Bertha admitted. “It was originally 
a guest room—for lady guests. Come along, I want 
to show you something,” 

She led the way through an inner door and down 
a dimly lit hallway. She paused before another door, 
fumbled with the latch, opened it, and snapped on 
another switch. 

The second room was as large as the first, and as 
luxuriously furnished, but in a more mascoline style. 
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The wide bed was placed against the wall facing the 
room they had 'just left. 

“This was the master bedroom, occupied by the 
former owner,” Bertha said. “Sit down on the bed 
alongside me, and hold up your feet. That’s right.” 

She fumbled with a small knob on the side of the 
bed as she spoke. There was a soft whirring sound. 

“Don’t jump,” she cautioned. 

But an instant later. Grant did jump, although not 
ofiF the bed. A section of the wall whizzed upward 
into a slot prepared .to receive it. The bed trundled 
softly through the opening and came to rest against 
the bed in Bertha’s room. She trilled laughter at his 
startled face. 

“The builder of .the house was a man of novel 
ideas,” she said. 

“The lazy buml” Grant snorted. “Couldn’t he have 
just walked down the hall a step and opened the 
door, instead of rigging up a contraption calculated 
to scare somebody out of his witsl” 

“I suppose he could have,” Bertha admitted, “but 
I imagine he enjoyed the eicpression on the lady’s face 
at his unexpected, and unconventional entrance.” 

She touched the knob again. The bed rolled back 
to where it belonged, the section of wall sliding down 
into place. 

“Well,” Grant said dryly, “I hope you keep the 
door to this joint locked.” 

“I will tonight,” she promised. “I think I’ll use it 
on somebody some night, though, just for the fun of 
the thing.” 

“Your sense of humor is perverted. 

“Else it would be out of keeping with the rest of 
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me. Come on, let's go back to my place* It's more 
comfortable. 

‘Tills is a regular apartment in itself,” she said, 
as she closed and locked the door. ‘There are two 
baths, a dressing room, and beyond that a small serv¬ 
ing room, in case the lady elects to have breakfast 
in bed. I never do. I think it's messy. A bed is meant 
for sleeping, and—a few other things. Take off yoor 
jacket and tie and be comfortable. I'll get you a 
drink. The serving room closets are a veritable pack¬ 
age store.” 

She opened the door to the dressing room and dis¬ 
appeared from his sight. She was back a moment 
later with a glass of the pale green liqueur. 

“Take it slow,” she cautioned. “You've already had 
two big slugs of the stuff. Don't want you to begin 
seeing things, other than me. Til be with you in a 
little while.” 

She re-entered the dressing room, closing the door 
behind her. 

Grant made himself comfortable, sat down in an 
easy chair, and pipped his drink. His mind was in a 
whirl, his emotions in a state of chaos. He sensed 
something of the feeling a bird, held charmed and 
helpless by a snake, must undergo, admitting that a 
snake" could do such things to a bird, which is doubt¬ 
ful. 

No doubt of Bertha's powers to elicit a somewhat 
similar condition, however. He couldn't leave the 
room if be wanted to. And the Lord knows he didn't 
want to, despite an indefinable shrinking from the 
experience he knew was in store for him. He drank 
feverishly, and finished half the glass of the emerald 
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poison before he recalled her word of caution and 
slowing down. 

The door opened slowly, and Bertha stood out¬ 
lined against the glow of the lights behind her. 

"Well?” she said softly. 

The empty glass slipped imheeded from his fingere 
to thud duUy on the rug. He gripped the arms of h^ 
chair, his pulses throbbing with flaring fire. His 
breatii came short and quick, his heart pounding as if 
to burst his chest. 

She was maddening, fascinating with a frightening 
allure. And yet, in some inexplicable way, revolt¬ 
ing. So, doubtless, must Lilith, the seipent-woman, 
have looked to Adam as she tempted him to his fall. 
About her loveliness hovered something unearthly. 
A very queen of Nymphs and Satyrs, she seemed, and 
gloriously, terrifyingly evil. 

She glided across the room; white, golden, and 
wonderful. Her rounded arms were about his neck, 
her flesh heaving against his chest, her mouth hot 
and moist on his. 

There was something hypnotic in the pale, cold 
eyes so close to his, that numbed and overwhelmed 
any resistance he might have thought to ofi'er. And in 
their depths, a mocking, triumphant light. This was 
the culmination of all the years of strife between 
them. And he realized with furious, futile rage, that 
she would be the victorl 

That night, Tom Grant learned the depths to 
which utter depravity and bestial, sadistic lust can 
descend. Hating her, hating himself, he was never¬ 
theless powerless to resist the flagitious urges she 
aroused, and viciously gratified. She responded with 
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wild abandon to the indignities which he iijflicted 
upon her, yielded to his mordant caprices with un- 
reserved acquiescence, took the initiative and com¬ 
pleted the vicious circle within which his mind and 
body were caught and frustrated. He realized the 
truth of the biological theorem that the difference 
between men and women is that the urge, with 
women, is a secondary adaptation. He was helpless 
in the web of his own seething desires, which she 
repeatedly fanned to a white heat with the recurring 
flame of her own inexhaustible passion. Again and 
again, her low mocking laughter rang in his ears, 
while triumph glowed brightly in the slate-blue eyes. 
His premonition had been right. She was the victor. 






CHAPTEB TWENTY 


‘*Song that breathed o'er Eden" 


“I THINK ” said Bertha, as they waDced in the golden 
afternoon sunshine amid the rhododendrons on its 
edge, “that I really will put snakes in the pool. Wish 
rd had them in last night They would have en¬ 
livened the bathing party that got under way some 
time after midnight. I*m glad this is an estate, and 
that the house sets back about a quarter of a mile 
from the road. Things in general might have been 
shocking to the neighbors.’ ^ 

“It was some party, all right, Grant agreed. A 

good imitation of a saturnalia.” 

“Well, our private one wasn’t so bad, was it? A 
surfeit of animalistic pleasure.” 

“Right! Both as to the noun and the adjective ” 
“Didn’t you enjoy it?” ^ 

“I’ll have to admit, yes. As the old Flagellants must 
have enjoyed the whippings they inflicted on one 
another to mortify the flesh.” 

“And I think you found the answer to some ques¬ 
tions that have been bothering you.” 

“Yes, I think I did.” 

“I’m glad. Now we can part as friends, go our sep¬ 
arate ways, and seek our own peculiar pleasures 
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in our own peculiar fashion, without heed or 
hindrance.” 

As he drove home in the cool of the evening, Tom 
Grant knew that she was right. And the thought 
exulted him. At last he knew exactly where he stood. 
And he knew exactly what he was going to do. 


Arriving at his apartment, he got comfortable, and 
settled down to do some serious thinking. He ^ew 
exactly what he was going to do, all right, but there 
were details that required some ironing out. He knew 
very well that there would be violent repercussions 
in certain quarters, and he would have to provide 
against them. That required some planning. 

Tom Grant was not the person to dive headlong 
without thought of consequences. His engineering 
training forbade that. Neglect the decimal points on 
the slide rule, and the bridge tumbles into the river. 
He had no desire to be caught out on the end of a 
limb. 

Not that anything would cause him to reverse his 
decision. Come hell and high water, he was going 
through with it. And he was going to make the de¬ 
cisions for everybody. 

“Uncle Ab, Aunt Mattie, and Aunt Hepzibah are 
going to blow their stacks,” he chuckled, "but I don’t 
give a hang. I know what I want, and Tm going to 
have it. Things will work out. I’ll make ’em.” 

He chuckled again. Only hope I don’t get pinched 
for ki^aping, violating the Mann Act, or some- 
thing,” he told himself, as he sank into a dreamy 
reverie. 
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The phone rang, date Jarvis* voice came over the 
wire. “Want you to come over to my place, right 
away,” date said, “Got something important to tell 
you. 

*"Can't you tell me over the phone?” Grant pro¬ 
tested. He was comfortably content, and didn't feel 
like exerting himself. 

‘"No,” Clate replied. ‘"Too important. And I need 
a proper setting. Stop stalling, and come along.” 

“Oh, all right,” Grant grumbled. “But it had better 
be important, or I’ll flush you down the drain! I'll be 
there in half an hour.” 

Still grumbling, he got into his clothes, ordered 
his ear, and drove to Jarvis' place. He wondered what 
the little devil had in mind. Another wild party? 

“Well, if that's it, he can count me out,” he told 
himself, with decision. “I got things to do tomorrow, 
and rU need a clear head, and considerable physical 
resistance later—I hopel” 

When he reached Clate's door, the jabber of con¬ 
versation coming through the panels caused him to 
think that perhaps Clate had the party going right 
here. He hesitated, then pushed the button. 

“Come in, you omadhaun!” Jarvis whooped, as he 
threw the door open wide. 

Grant entered, and saw that Tony Amato, Natalie, 
and Audrey were present. There was a bottle on the 
table, and glasses. 

“Well, what's the celebration?” he asked. 

“A goodbye party,” Jarvis replied. 

“A goodbye party?” 

“Yes, for your especial benefit.” 

“What the blazes! I'm not going anywhere.” 
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“Nope, but we are. All of us.” 

“Will you please explain what you’re talking 
aboutr 

“Been planning this for quite a little while ” Jarvis 
said. "I quit my |ob Friday evening.” 

“The devil you did! Why?” 

“To take another one, in San Francisco.” 

“In the name of all that’s holy, why in San Fran¬ 
cisco?” 

“Well, )rou see, it isn’t far from Reno, not nearly 
so far as New York is.” 

“And what’s the distance from San Francisco to 
Reno got to do with it?” 

“Well, you see, it’s like this. Natalie has some im¬ 
portant business to transact in Reno. Tony is going 
back there to conduct in the Alhambra again, and 
Audrey and I don’t want to be too far away from 
’em. Get the pitch?” 

“Yes, I guess I do," Grant admitted. "And where 
will the double wedding take place?” 

“Oh, we haven’t decided yet,” Jarvis replied airily. 
“Right in Reno, perhaps, or at Las Vegas, or maybe 
in California. Why bother about unimportant de¬ 
tails?” 

“Guess you’re right,” Grant admitted. He added, 
Muth a grin, “May be seeing you out there. Got a 
notion I’ll be looking for another job before long. I 
like San Francisco.” 

“And what do you mean by that?” asked the 
puzzled Jarvis. 

“You’ll find out,” Grant told him. "How about a 
drink, if there’s one left in the bottle? I want to toast 
the prospective brides.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


A Note for Society 


Iris, clad only in a scanty smock that came but half¬ 
way down her shapely thighs, was making the most 
of the morning sunlight as she worked on her 
amorous painting of Venus and Adonis. 

“Who is it?” she called, in answer to a thunderous 
knock on the door. 

“Toml” came the muffled word through the panels. 

“Open this blasted thing and let me in.” 

Iris hurried to open the door. He strode in, bang¬ 
ing it shut behind him. His square jaw was set grimly, 
his eyes glowed. He breathed hard. 

Iris did not appear to notice these alarming symp¬ 
toms. “What in the world brings you around here so 
early in the morning?” she wondered. “I was Just 
putting the Bnishing touches on Venus. Remember 
you once asked me if I posed for her, and I told you 
I didn’t have that much ego? Come take a look, and 
see if you can recognize who I really took for a 
model.” 

Grant glared at the painting, swore a sulphurous 
oath. "Bertha, by Godl” he exploded. “I might have 
known it.” He reached out, ripped the canvas from 
its frame, tore it across, tore it again, and flung the 
pieces across the room. 
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Iris stood watching him, apparently unmoved by 
the destruction of her painting. He whirled on her. 

“Listen, youl” he roared. “IVe stood all I’m going 
to standi Know what I’m going to do? I’ve got my car 
at the curb.. I’m going to take you by the collar and 
the seat of yoiu: pants, haul you downstairs, and 
- chuck you into it. And then drive to where they don’t 
require a three-day waiting period." 

“You really couldn’t do it,” Iris murmured. “This 
smock hasn’t a collar, and I haven’t got any—” 

Well, put some on, in a hurry, if you don’t want 
to go the way you are,” Grant bawled. “We’re going 
to be married before the sun goes down!” 

She gazed at him, her lips trembling, her eyes 
starry with tears of happiness. He reached for her, 
but swifter than he, she fairly hurled herself into his 
arms, her wonderful, supple body pressing close, her 
legs twining, her arms around ^ neck, her fingers 
clutching. 

Oh, darling!” she sobbed. “You’re sure at lasti 
And I’m sure, tool Kiss me, sweetheart! Kiss mel” 

A moment later she slipped from his embrace and 
danced across the room. 

“I’ll slip on a dress and some stockings, and be all 
set to go,” she said. "Won’t take me ten minutes.” 

Somewhat less than ten minutes later, the big car 
roared away from the curb and headed for the 
timnel. 


Tom Grant paid the preacher, kissed his bride, and 
led her out to the car. 

“Well, we did it,” he said, as he tucked her in. 
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“Think you can be satisfied with one man from now 
on?” 

Iris ttirned on him scornfully. 

“You dopel” she stormed. “You were the first, last, 
and only onel There never was anybody ekel” 

“But—but—” he stuttered, bewildered. “Why did 
you pretend—” 

“Because I had to keep you dancing," she inter¬ 
rupted. “Because I had to be sure that you were sure. 
I was sure from the first time I laid eyes on you. Oh, 
goodness gracious. The preacher is looking out of the 
window, and people are stopping in the street I They 
don’t know we’re just marriedl They’ll think it’s 
criminsfl assault, no less! Let’s get away from here!" 

As the car headed back to New York, the emerald 
eyes glinted sideways at him in the old, derisive way. 

“Now what devilment are you up to?” he asked, 
uneasily. 

“I was just thinking,” Iris replied, what a dope I 
was to save it for you. You didn’t even know it when 
you came to it!” 

"That black chemise misled me. It made you so 
sophisticated—so alluring—so irresistible 

“I’m wearing it now," she confided, and snuggled 
close to him. 


SOCnnY NOTE ^ 

The Younger Set is buzzing. The Old-pardon- 
the More Mature One is chortling. When 
Thomas Hatfield Grant married the well knovra 
commercial artist. Iris Kondylis, there were 
raised eyebrows. His conservative and veddy 
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Social relations came close to suffering s col¬ 
lective apoplectic stroke when young Tom mar¬ 
ried beneath him. There was a fearM row, and 
it is an open sfccret that young Tom left his 
uncles employ and accepted a much less re¬ 
munerative position with a rival establishment 

Now, due to some industrious digging on the 
part of your reporter, the secret is out: Uncle 
Abner, Aunt Mattie, and Aunt Hepzibah are 
squirming, and trying to extricate themselves 
from their ludicrous predicament with as few 
bums and scratches as can be avoided. 

The new Mrs, Grant, let it be known, is none 
other than the hereditary Princess of Ionia. Her 
father, the Prince, a member of the illustrious 
Kondylis family—the Kondylis family, Greek 
long-makers throughout the ages, left Greece 
when the monarchy fell and the republican 
form of government was estabhshed in 1924 . 
Having been violently and actively opposed to 
Communistic interests, shorn of the mantle of 
Royal protection, he knew he would be a target 
for bullet or knife. He therefore quietly dropped 
out of sight, obtained employment in a Rtts- 
burgh steel miH, lived the life of a good Ameri¬ 
can, and amply supported his wife and daughter 
until his untimely death. 

The Princess never assumed her title, and 
never spoke about her Royal ancestry, although 
the facts were known to high-placed Greeks 
both in this country and across the water, and 
by whom she is universally respected and ad- 
mirecL 
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So there is much buzzing and chortling, and 
some squirming, 'and considerable speculation as 
to what the final outcome will be. 

We saw the little Princess—who is quite an 
eyeful—today. In a supermarket, fiUing one of 
those wheeled baskets with groceries. And we 
couldn’t help but be a wee bit envious of any¬ 
one who looked so radiantly happy. 


THE END 
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IS THREE 


A CROWD? 


THE GIRL in the black chemise, 
Iris, was not housewife material. 
She was a woman of the twilight. 
Besides, she was convinced that Tom 
Grant still loved the utterly beauti¬ 
ful, utterly alluring, utterly wicked 
Bertha, to whom he had been wed 
many years. 

So Iris let Tom love her, love her all 
he wanted to. But she refused to 
marry him. Inevitably, Tom sought 
solace in the arms of other twilight 
women; a step which proved fatal. 
For it threw him once again into 
the company of his irresistible ex- 
wife. By all indications, Bertha again 
was making him her love slave... 

But Iris, Iris of the black chemise, 
suddenly decided to fight for her 
man and rejoined the fray. Her 
charms, already too much for Tom, 
proved jiist os devastating to Bertha! 




